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Lynne the oceans, from old lands 


Where freedom sinks in starless night, 
Pale hope, with lacerated hands, 
Gropes towards the New World for the light. 


London ablaze, fair Paris cowed, 
Gibraltar shocked, Rome tyrant-bound, 
Europe's most precious culture bowed 
In hungry terror under ground! 


From Norway to the torrid wastes 
Of Africa, by ship and plane 

And battle line, destruction hastes, 
And reason seeks a home in vain. 


Foul bigotry alone is free 

To scoff at God and render youth, 
What man was never meant to be, 
A savage thing at war with truth. 


And he who clings to self-control 
Against all tyrants, whose last breath 
Must still attest the sacred soul, 
Will walk companionate with death. 


O tortured Europe, where begins 
The root of all thy plaguing, where 
Does retribution trace the sins 
Implicit in thy stark despair? 


The sin of all the sins, the root 

Of shattered Europe’s flaming wreck, 
Is that one man should set his foot 
Upon a fellow-mortal’s neck. 
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And, O America, my land, 

By what infallible decree 

Will they find succor at thy hand 
When the torn nations turn to thee? 


By this alone, that here we swear 
Freedom shall live, whate’er the cost, 
And that no human soul shall wear 
The chains that come with freedom lost. 


And, though the mad dictators chafe 
And froth their threats, here we declare 
No nation on the earth is safe 

Till men find freedom everywhere. 


And as they come, the refugees, 
Einstein or Mann, the royal dame, 
Pauper or child, to all of these 
The boon we offer is the same— 


This freedom-starred democracy 
Which men of every race and creed 
Have wrought in conscious unity 
To serve a universal need. 


For when the thunderhead is past, 
When tyranny is stricken down, 

And peace re-builds the world at last, 
Democracy will be its crown. 


Then the great miracle will be 

That He who long ago could say 
The truth would set man's spirit free, 
Had led the battle all the way. 
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With the Home Guard in England 


H. A. Field 


ITH an “I beg your pardon” spoken 
and ‘“‘Confound you, can’t you look 
where you are going?” under my breath, 
I collided with a complete stranger. Of 
course he might have been an intimate 
friend; but we passed as ships in the night. 
The light that should have been at the 
helm was directed on the pavement. To 
flash it on the face of the other person 
would be an infringement of the law. And 
so after eight hours, partly on sentry go 
and partly in an attempt to sleep with 
thoughtless people doing an unintentional 
clog dance in army boots in the room 
above me, and having enjoyed an hour 
and a quarter’s broken sleep, I got back to 
my bed at home at 5.30 after a Home 
Guard watch. To add to our troubles the 
C. O. has an annoying habit of ringing up 
at two in the morning to see if someone is 
awake. The C. O. seems to be unable to 
sleep himself. Three hours in bed at home 
make one moderately fit for the day’s work. 
In England, on our coast ‘there is no 
more sea.’’ Huge cement blocks, barbed 
wire and land mines put into the pebbly 
beach prevent access to the sea. As the 
tides have shifted the position of these 
mines, the beach will not be too safe for 
some time after the war. Hitler has 
driven us from our homes farther eastward. 
That seaside town is, to all intents and 
purposes, dead. Most of the shops are 
closed and many churches, and the popula- 
tion is greatly reduced. It still contains 
some 400 children who ought not to be 
there. All those who could afford to leave 
the place have done so. It was interesting 
to see fires on the French coast, due to our 
R. A. F. It was less interesting to see and 
hear shells fired from the French coast and 
landing on our coast. We could see the 
convoys come through the straits and 
sometimes there was an aerial battle to be 
seen. 

But we have left the place and are now 
settled in a quiet seaside town where 
nothing has happened up to date. I sup- 
pose that about twenty houses have been 
demolished, most of them near the railway 
line. One man, having a heavy bit of 
ground to till, had the work done for him 
by a bomb. The “alert” siren goes and 
comes, but we go on our way as usual. 
The streets are full of people shopping and 
the cinemas are paying their way. A 
waik in the country is interesting in a new 
way. Instead of admiring a fine view, 
one admires a fine gun or fine fortifications. 
Our hills are fringed with guns which we 
rarely hear. I am told that it is quite 
risky to go for a midnight hike lest you fall 
into a bomb crater. However, not wishing 
to rouse the blood lust in some young 
Home Guardee, we refrain from going out 
after blackout unless we have somewhere 
particular to go to, a Home Guard watch 
or a Scout meeting as in my case. We sit 
at home and play bridge or divert our- 


selves in other ways. Many of us have be- 
come hotel dwellers, and living under a 
communal roof is a great change from home 
life. We see life in the raw—I mean that. 
we can study the characteristics and 
peculiar ways of our fellow lodgers. Of 
course we are totally blind to our own 
idiosyncrasies, as is natural. In our hotel 
there is a room that Hades might like to 
copy and the other rcom is the reverse. 
So we are divided into two camps and 
only meet at meal times, and, despite our 
one shilling and sixpenny worth of ra- 
tioned meat, we get on very well. My 
only fear is that I shall not be able to look 
a sausage in the face after the war. How- 
ever, we are doing very well and the dog 
and the cat have survived the cooking pot. 
I don’t prophesy their early demise in this 
direction. It was one old lady—I was in 
the hot room then—who remarked when 
a bomb fell surprisingly near the house, 
remarked in a casual way, without drop- 
ping a single stitch of her knitting and 
hardly looking up, ““Now was that a bomb 
ora gun?” As no one knew what it was, 
the conversation drifted back to its origi- 
nal course. ‘You know I tried every shop 
I could see and I couldn’t get it any- 
where.” Cloth for clothing is getting 
scarce; but why worry! A good coat of 
woad is far more healthy, given fine 
weather. Personally I should prefer a nice 
warm skin in the Arctic weather that we 
are now enjoying. 

One change in our landscape is the com- 
plete absence of signposts. In the early 
stages of the war I had to pass through the 
suburbs of London on my way south to the 
coast. It was only due to the fact that 
there was a garage at every road crossing 
that I got here on time. Since then, armed 
with an ordnance survey map, I have 
learned to find my way almost anywhere. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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BIBLICAL BACKING FOR REVERENT 
LIBERALISM 


ARCHETTE CHUTE, a Minneapolis woman 
whose grandfather helped found that city, and 
a graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
has written a study of the Bible from the standpoint 
of the search for God by the Hebrew race. She starts 
with Job to vindicate the right and the duty to search. 
She makes no attack upon the old textual method of 
Biblical interpretation. She simply leaves it behind, 
takes the books as whole, looks at the object each 
writer had in view, and when she comes to Jesus as- 
serts that he left not a line to ensure permanence to his 
teaching. He simply trusted to the spirit of truth 
in the minds of men. She finds the searching a thrill- 
ing undertaking and the finding a great reality. 

The book* is divided into four sections: 1. The 
Right to Search. 2. The Object of the Search. 3. The 
Search. 4. The Finding. 

The third section, with its recognition of the 
pioneer spirit of true searchers, and of the fact that 
men like Isaiah and Amos of necessity must be far 
ahead of the religious ideas of their times, is the most 
interesting and powerful. 

Nor does the last section, ‘““The Finding,” spoil 
the impression. That Peter, Paul, John and their 
followers believed in the literal resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead is a fact of the history and it affected 
powerfully the course of the church. There is no 
suggestion that every other searcher must find what 
they found. This is no book on the text, ‘‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus and thou shalt be saved.’”’ There is a 
place for Thomas. But what Jesus found of God in 
his own search, his certainty, and the story of the life 
that came from it, is the story that is likely to minister 
effectively to the religious life of every open-minded 
reader. It is a useful book. 

Both the spirit of the book and the caliber of the 
writer may be seen in the opening sentences on ‘“The 
Search.” 

“Job was not a patient man. The epic that 
bears his name could not be used as an introduction to 
the history of Israel, nor could it have any real claim 
to greatness, if Job were the kind of man that tradition 
has pictured him, an uncomplaining sufferer who sat 
down patiently upon an ashheap to wait there until 
it might please the Lord to remove the intolerable 
burdens that had been heaped upon him. On the 
contrary, the vitality and power of the Book of Job 
have their origin in the fact that its hero possessed 
neither meekness nor patience nor resignation. He 
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*The Search for God. By Marchette Chute. (E. P. Bal- 


ton and Co., Inc., New York. Price $2.75.) 


refused to accept the idea that his suffering was a 
penalty visited upon him by God to lead him to re- 
pentance. He rejected the consolations of orthodoxy 
offered him by his three friends. Instead of submit- 
ting, he revolted. Instead of prostrating himself, he 
stood upright and cried out: ‘I desire to reason with 
God.’ Thestory of the Book of Job is the story of the 
fierce and unorthodox Why? that its hero sent thun- 
dering against the very gates of heaven; and the 
philosophic value of the story lies in the fact that the 
gates of heaven opened to let his question in. . . . It 
is primarily this quality of intellectual freedom that 


makes the Book of Job so important.” 
* *K 


SOME SOBER WORDS ABOUT ALCOHOL 


N a recent issue The Christian Evangelist uttered a 
sober warning to the nation about the use of al- 
cohol. It admits the existence of a lunatic fringe 

in the temperance movement and says that in times . 
past the “dry forces often have overstated the ques- 
tion,” but it points out the danger to a country whose 
citizens are befuddled by alcohol. It tells us that be- 
fore the present war the per capita consumption of al- 
cohol in France was twice that of Italy, three times 
that of Belgium, four times that of Great Britain, five 
times that of the United States and seven times that of 
Germany. Then it says: 
Certainly one of the causes of the French downfall 
was old man Booze. France may have had antiquated 
generals preparing for the last war instead of this one, 
she may have been confused by Hitler’s fifth columnists, 
but the plain fact is that France was addled with liquor. 
Her peasants had wine for breakfast, went to the fields 
with kegs of wine to drink at their work, had wine for 
lunch, and wine again for dinner. A nation soaked in 
liquor and stupefied with alcohol cannot hope to cope 


with sobriety. 
We need to watch the growth of this liquor traffic 


in America. 


There is little likelihood of another trial of pro- 
hibition, but in our judgment it is a patriotic duty to 
clamp down hard on the traffic. 

* * 


ECONOMICS THAT WILL WORK 


R. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK preached a 
sermon recently from the text “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness and 

all things shall be added unto you.”’ It was a sermon 
upon the economics that will work. Much of the 
criticism of Christianity asserts that it is too idealistic 
and that it won’t work. Doctor Fosdick asked how 
the other kind has worked. He examined the econom- 
ics based on the new discoveries of science, upon 
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loyalty to the nation and upon self-interest, and showed 
us a world of starvation and misery unparalleled in 
human history. He held up Christian idealism as the 
only practical foundation for a successful economic 
structure. 

Nor, he asserted, was Jesus indifferent to economic 
conditions in his own day. Nothing aroused his 
sympathy more than the hard conditions that people 
had to face. All his life he was ministering to the 
physical as well as the spiritual needs of those about 
him. 

The people who assert that the church has noth- 
ing to do with economics had better read this ser- 
mon. Copies may be obtained free of charge by writing 
to Doctor Fosdick in care of the radio station and 
mentioning the date, January 12. It is the most clear 
and convincing exposition of the truth that the 
spiritual is basic that we have heard. 

* * 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE BRIEFS 


OY L. SMITH, the new editor of The Christian 
Advocate, a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year Metho- 
dist preacher who packed his church, is famous 

already for his sentence editorials, which in our paper 
we call “In a Nutshell.” From the second issue of this 
brilliant weekly we quote the following: 


“The church will never help to redeem the world 
by teaching men to hate someone.” 

“One Christian who can say ‘I know’ is worth ten 
who can only say ‘I think so.’ ” 

‘No man was ever big enough to run an entire 
church.” 

“Very few people who complain about the collec- 
tions at church ever make complaint about the collec- 
tions taken on street cars or in theaters.” 

“Too many churches spend too much time on 
things too small.’ 

“Tf profanity and vulgarity are ‘art’ and ‘literature,’ 
then we know a truck driver who ought to write a best 
seller and a longshoreman who would be a famous 
playwright.” 

“The trouble with war is that it has the tendency 
to make all the belligerents like the worst.” 


Sentences such as these, whether spoken or 
written, stick to the mind. They never tell all the 
truth, but they tell phases of truth which need em- 
phasis. A new star has risen in a firmament which 
can do with a number of such stars. 

* * 


ARLINGTON’S FIRST CENTURY 


EWS has appeared elsewhere in our columns 
about the centennial celebration of the Uni- 
versalist church in Arlington, Mass. In addi- 

tion to the church services and reunions, Robert F. 
Needham gave a brief but interesting history of the 
society. “The Arlington Universalists and Their 
Church” is an interesting and well-illustrated thirty- 
two-page brochure. 

Especially interesting to us was the relation of 
one of our early editors, Thomas Whittemore, to the 
enterprise. When the then West Cambridge Univer- 
salists lost their enthusiasm for a time during the 
early days, Whittemore admonished them severely. 
When they revived, he rejoiced with them and on the 
occasion of the dedication of the church wrote, “Uni- 
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versalism (in West Cambridge) is going forward with 
gigantic steps.” 

Today we rejoice with our fellow Universalists on 
the completion of their first hundred years, but more 
especially on their courageous and vigorous beginning 
of their second century. We aren’t sure that we can 
be as effective in admonition and in encouragement as 
our distinguished journalistic predecessor, but we 
shall keep an editorial eye on the folks at “West Cam- 
bridge.” 

HH ts 


* * 


THINGS WORTH UNITING FOR 


N Sunday, February 23, Universalist people will 
observe United Church Day in New England, 
in the Mid-West, in the South, and on the far 

Pacific Coast. The occasion is not one for self-con- 
gratulation. It is rather a time set apart for serious 
consideration of the great things that unite us. It is 
not only a stock-taking but also a time for laying in 
reserves of strength. United Church Day should re- 
sult not only in revealing to ourselves the gap between 
goals and achievements but also stimulate us to 
narrow that gap. 

As a people we have ideals worth uniting on. 

As a people we have projects through which we can 
express our ideals. These ideals and projects are 
stated and summarized on the back of the United 
Church Day Calendar which has been furnished to 
Universalist churches throughout the country. 
Bisa 
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MINOR ISSUES AND MAJOR CAUSES 


RANVILLE HICKS in his most readable book, 

“Figures in Transition,” says of Samuel Butler, 

“It is strange that Butler, who could hit so hard 

and straight in minor issues, seldom landed direct blows 

in major controversies.’”’ Is it so strange? Why pick 

on poor old Butler as a unique sinner when his trouble 

was merely that he too suffered from a chronic moral 
infirmity endemic in all generations? 

This hitting “hard and straight in minor issues” 
while we either fumble or sidestep the larger ones is 
what ails us. Thus it is that adults, churchmen and 
non-churchmen, lay and clergy, complain about the 
decadence or the frivolity or the viciousness or all three 
of “young people today.” This is hitting at the minor 
issues and overlooking major causes. Youth raises hell 
not because of adolescent frivolity, not because of in- 
herent animal viciousness, not because of natural cuss- 
edness. When young people raise hell it is because 
older people have fumbled the educational process, or 
because older people have so far resisted the growth of 
democracy in the economic realm that youth is cheated 
of its chances for a decent, sane and normal life. 

Again, we hit the minor issues and duck the major 
causes when as conservatives we damn the excesses of 
selfish labor leaders and let it go at that, or as radicals 
swing the grand accusative generalization about the 
utterly ruthless greed and immorality of capitalists. 
These major causes seem to us clearly to be on the one 
hand lack of reasonable security and decent satisfac- 
tions in life, and on the other hand unreasonable fear 
of losing security and satisfactions. 
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We too like America, Granville, and we have high 
hopes for her. But we are convinced that too many of 
us too much of the time have wasted time talking 
about the sinners of this generation and other genera- 
tions. We all, conservatives and radicals alike, need 
to get together at the “mourners’ bench,” confess our 
own sins and take counsel together. And we don’t 
mean either the bench at the end of the evangelist’s 
sawdust trail or the sturdy seat of the Marxian. We 
mean that true penitents’ seat where men recognize 
together that poverty, fear and greed are the common 
enemies of us all and that the way of victory over 
them is the way of intelligent reasoning, good will, and 


mutual sacrifice. 
(ORNS ae es 


* * 


GERMAN AND CHRISTIAN 


NE of many incidents of its kind reported by the 
International Missionary Council is that of the 
German missionaries in Jerusalem who have 

contributed generously to aid the work of Danish 
missionaries in Syria cut off by the war from their 
source of income. ‘The story should remind us that, 
in spite of the ugly confusion of war, Christians of 
every nationality still extend helping hands to one 
another. It should also help us to keep in mind what 
we can so easily forget, that there are thousands of 
Germans scattered around the world as well as in the 
Third Reich who, whatever their formal creeds, have 
not bowed the knee to the Nazi demon. These Ger- 
man Christians are risking everything to live their be- 
lief in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 
E. H. L. 


* * 


SERMONS ON FOOLS 


HE contemporary preacher who edifies his con- 
gregation with dramatic sermons reviewing 
modern books may think he is using a new 

technique, when in fact he is simply resorting to an 
ancient homiletic trick. The Boston Public Library 
has recently come into possession of an interesting 
volume of book review sermons that were preached 
more than four hundred years ago. This is the 
Navicula sive Speculum Fatuorum, by Geiler von 
Kaisersberg, one time rector of the Universities of 
Freiburg and Basel. The sermons were probably 
delivered at the cathedral of Strassburg, where the 
good parson was chaplain for many years. 

The sermons of Kaisersberg, a well known hu- 
manist of his day, were the source of much work for 
the presses of Strassburg. His Navicula consists of a 
series of sermons based on Sebastian Brant’s satire the 
“Ship of Fools,’”’ which, the editor of More Books says, 
gave “the preacher excellent opportunity for casti- 
- gating the foibles of his contemporaries.” In pub- 
lishing his sermons Chaplain Kaisersberg went the 
whole way, and had them illustrated with one hun- 
dred and fourteen woodcuts originally used on Brant’s 
book. There is the “ ‘Book Fool,’ with enormous 
spectacles and a feather duster, seated at a lectern 
desk in the midst of his precious tomes, the ‘Worry 
Fool,’ who carries the globe on his back, and the ‘Stub- 
born Fool,’ who ignores the high road and prefers to 
wade through a swamp.” 
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One doesn’t even have to polish up his dusty Latin 
or struggle with his shaky German to know that here 
is a series of book sermons that must have brought 
people to the mourners’ bench (or perhaps sent them 
home fuming with self righteous wrath at the preacher). 

When you are upset by your preacher’s apparent 
disregard for decent pulpit tradition and annoyed by 
his disturbing book sermon, remember that it was ever 
thus with virile preachers. All is grist for the mill of 
the parson-prophet. And, too, aren’t we all eaee 
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RICHER SERVICES FOR CHURCH 
AND CHURCH SCHOOL 


ORTY-FOUR Universalist churches and two col- 
leges in seventeen states and one Canadian 
province are now using our new hymnal, 

“Hymns of the Spirit,”’ according to the records of the 
Universalist Publishing House. Our records also show 
that eighty-three of our church schools in nineteen 
states are using the “Beacon Song and Service Book”’ 
recommended by our leaders in religious education. 

What this means in enrichment of church and 
church-school services can hardly be overemphasized. 
‘Hymns of the Spirit,” containing not only a large 
and choice selection of hymns but also a comprehen- 
sive section of excellent service material, was the out- 
come of four years of collaboration between the mem- 
bers of a joint commission of Unitarians and Universal- 
ists. The book was produced at the behest.of hundreds 
of ministers, laymen and choirmasters in both de- 
nominations. 

The whole project was a costly affair. Had it 
not been for the generosity of a Unitarian layman it 
would have been impossible to publish as complete a 
book. At least one member of the joint commission, 
Prof. Edson R. Miles, paid for his part in the work by 
spending a long summer on a hospital bed. Professor 
Miles was injured in an automobile accident returning 
home from a commission meeting. 

Both our own knowledge of a large number of 
contemporary hymnals and the testimony of musical 
and liturgical experts convince us that “Hymns of the 
Spirit” deserves to be used in all our churches. We 
earnestly hope that as worn-out hymnals are replaced 
by our people they will in every instance be replaced 
by ‘Hymns of the Spirit.” 

“Hymns of the Spirit” and the “Beacon Song and 
Service Book” mean richer and more meaningful ser- 
vices for our churches and church schools. ay 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Gaius Glenn Atkins is a master at packing a 
chapter into a sentence, as when in Advance he says of 
Charles Clayton Morrison’s ‘‘What Is Christianity?” 
“A great deal is done (as in philosophy generally) by 
first putting into a word what is needed as definition 
and then deftly getting it out as demonstration.” 


“The Hebrews,” says Marchette Chute in her 
new book, ‘“‘The Search for God,” “were the one race 
on earth who held a man in reverence for the greatness 
of his ideas, rather than for the length of his sword.” 
But must we not add the Chinese? 
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The Community Study and Church Administration 


R. R. Martin 


VERY church parish is affected by forces inherent 
in community growth or decline which bring 
about community changes. These changes 

range from the size and kind of houses in which people 
live, to the size, form, and functioning of their social, 
political, and economic organizations. Mere growth 
in numbers of people, residences and enterprises has 
been only one of the influences at work. There have 
been others, among them the tremendous development 
in the control and use of natural resources. The use 
of machinery and new physical energy has reshuffled 
the locations, and changed the functions of the popu- 
lation in the urban centers, where commerce and in- 
dustry have become most highly organized and de- 
veloped. 

These and numerous other changes are going on 
in practically every large population center. They 
call for constant readjustment on the part of the social 
institutions that are designed to satisfy the various 
community needs, real or assumed, and organized re- 
ligion cannot escape being affected by them. There- 
fore the necessity of frequent checks or community 
studies to determine both the trend of these changes 
and the forces with which the institutions must reckon... 

It is as necessary for the church as it is for any 
business or academic institution to build its program 
upon facts. It must constantly check and test this 
program in the light of objective facts, and not upon 
a fond wish that has been “rationalized” until ac— 
cepted as fact. Business institutions of various types 
have their research departments eharged with the 
task of discovering a sound basis upon whieh the 
future program of the business is to rest. Typical 
examples of this are to be found in the Bell Tele— 
phone System, and the great chain-store organizations.. 
Business no longer hopes to continue to operate in a 
dynamic community without knowing certain perti- 
nent facts concerning it and the relation of these facts 
to the particular business concerned. The church is 
beginning to see the light, but as yet it sees “through a 
glass darkly.” There is, however, some reason. to, 
hope that in the future church programs may be 
placed upon a more objective and sound basis. 

The late Professor Giddings, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has pointed out that “it is only by methods 
of making sure’”’ that we can know what our public 
policies, our educational procedures, our religious 
endeavors and our social work are accomplishing. 
He believes that ‘‘nothing but the scientific study of 
society can save us from the sin, the scandal and the 
humiliation of obtaining money under false pretenses, 
for the attainment of righteous ends which, like enough, 
we are not in fact attaining.” 

Considerable emphasis should be placed upon 
repeated observations, as only in this way can trends 
be discovered which are important in building the 
program of the church. 

Numerous survey techniques have been devised 
for the discovery of facts pertinent to the church, 
many of which have been published. These vary 
widely in scope and complexity. For the most part 
they are designed to secure a picture of the more or 


less static conditions in a community at a particular 
time rather than a picture of the social and communal 
forces and processes operating over a period of time. 
A picture of a given situation at any particular moment 
no doubt has its value, but for purposes of program 
building, an understanding of significant trends is 
necessary, and this cannot be had from a single survey. 

For the religious body information concerning 
trends is pertinent. Churches are often built in a 
particular location wholly on the basis of a knowledge 
of conditions at a given time without having dis- 
covered the trends in the community changes that 
have occurred in the past. 

In many instances those responsible for the es- 
tablishment of a church in a new location, or the con- 
timuation of one in an old, have conceived of a parish 
in terms of so many blocks, or of certain natural areas 
of the city. This might be good technique were it 
not for the fact that the modern city is not static. It 
is dynamic and is in a continual process of flux and 
change. There are certain city-wide movements con- 
stantly in operation which encroach upon every com- 
munity in the city, bringing about frequent changes 
and making old conceptions of community organiza- 
tion invalid. 

In addition to a program of continuous fact-find- 
ing rather than a single survey, attention should be 
given to an aspect of community study that hereto- 
fore has been almost entirely neglected, viz., the 
spatial relationships of individuals and institutions. 
This involves the discovery of the communal forces 
and processes that are inevitable, or at least which can 
be controlled only to a limited degree. It is impor- 
tamt to know the extent to which these processes can 
be controlled to the end that the program of the church 
may be adjusted accordingly. 


I 


Our cities may be thought of as great human so- 
cieties with the members spatially and temporarily 
distributed in accordance with certain selective, dis- 
tributive, and accommodative forces. 


These spatial relationships of human beings are 
the products of competition and selection, and are 
continuously in process of change as new factors enter 
to disturb the competitive relations or to facilitate mo- 
bility. (R.D. McKenzie.) 


This process is accentuated in our expanding 
cities. E. W. Burgess has pointed out the problems 
as they arise. He shows that in the expansion of the 
city a process of distribution takes place which shifts, 
sorts, and relocates individuals and groups, and 
causes social institutions to be shifted from place to 
place in response to certain communal forces. He 
believes that the resulting differentiation of the 
American cosmopolitan eity into areas is typically all 
from one general pattern, with only minor modifica- 
tions. 

In this process of expansion and redistribution 
the chureh may, and frequently does, find itself en- 
gulfed by the tidal wave of an environment entire y 
foreign to the one in which it was first established and 
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in which it was originally designed to function. For 
example, a community that at one time has been a 
stable residential area may become a business or in- 
dustrial section with the institutional disorganization 
characteristic of such a community. These changes 
with their resulting shifts in population distribution 
and land values may, and often do, prove disastrous 
to the church in that particular community. 

An illustration of this may be found in the case of 
several churches in a western city. The First Church 
- of one denomination now occupies its third site, each 
successive move having been made necessary because 
of the invasion of business and the consequent rising 
land values. The present site, in many respects, is 
becoming undesirable. One of the smaller churches 
of the same denomination at the time of its original 
location was situated in the “‘best”’ residential section 
of the city. In the process of the expanding central 
zone of the city, this section became an area of dis- 
organization and the church, unable to adapt itself to 
the changing environment, was removed to another 
district of the city. Several other churches made 
similar shifts in an attempt to adjust to a changing 
environment. 

Since it is easier to describe the processes of city 
expansion with their resulting changes than to measure 
or predict them, it may be argued that this method of 
study is merely descriptive and more valuable as a pic- 
ture of what has now become history than as a meas- 
ure of present movement, or an indication of what the 
future movement may be. This is granted in part; 
however, these trends in the past should and do offer 
some bases upon which relatively valid predictions 
concerning movement in the future may be made. 
Such a study is valuable also for purposes of com- 
parison, since these movements seem to be typical for 
practically all cities, differing only in minor details, 
allowance for which may be taken into consideration 
for purposes of prediction. 


II 

Mobility offers a measuring rod for some of the 
processes which have been indicated. Mobility, as 
used here, is not to be thought of as movement per se, 
which may be a fixed, an unchanging, order of motion, 
as in routine movement. It is thought of as move- 
ment in response to a new stimulus or situation. It 
connotes a change in residence of the mobile units, or 
change in spatial position. 

Experience seems to teach that there are a number 
of factors involved in giving to the church sufficient 
institutional strength to make it a vital force in the 
integration of the communal structure. Among these 
factors a relatively stable population more or less 
homogeneous in its social composition is very im- 
portant. In referring to this factor as it applies to 
the church Andrew Lind says: 

The church, like the school, is an educational in- 
stitution and cannot adequately fulfill its function in 
this regard except as it comes in contact with the same 
people for an extended period of time. The confirmed 
migrant is ever a thorn in the side of the organized 
church, refusing to render any permanent assistance 
and declining even to receive the instruction which it 
freely offers. He is the enigma of all metropolitan 
churches, the highly desired, but ever elusive, prize of 
all denominations, Occasionally he attends the church 
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- 
to receive such offerings as he chooses to accept; but 
rarely indeed does he become an integral part contribut- 
ing to its support and offering it permanent loyalty. 


The degree to which mobility affects the church is 
much greater than might be supposed. Not only the 
“confirmed migrant” but also the stable member who 
occasionally finds it necessary to move detracts from 
the church’s efficiency. The Rev. Earl Karnahan of 
the “‘Karnahan Organization,” while in Seattle during 
the winter of 1928-29 conducting a survey of the city, 
reported that in many cities there are large numbers of 
people who, although once active in the Protestant 
church, have, in moving from one community to 
another, lost contact with the church. In fact, in 
some communities, this group exceeds in number the 
active communicants. 

This movement in any city can be measured ob- 
jectively and tabulated by districts for purposes of 
comparison. Various types of data may be used to 
determine mobility rates. Andrew Lind in studying 
mobility in Seattle, Washington, used life histories of 
pupils in the grade schools. E. H. Moore has used 
data secured from the movement of policyholders in 
life insurance companies. The resourceful investigator 
will find little difficulty in discovering reliable data. 


III 


Studies that have been carried on in various cities 
in the West and Middle West, particularly in Chicago, 
indicate that where mobility is high, primary controls 
break down and areas of disorganization, vice, etc., 
are developed. In these areas are found high rates of 
juvenile delinquency, boys’ gangs, crime, poverty, 
wife desertion, and divorce. These are considerations 
significant for the church, and in many instances may 
in the absence of more obvious reasons for failure in- 
dicate the reason why a church is not functioning ef- 
fectively in particular areas. 

In Lind’s study of mobility in Seattle one of the 
areas of highest mobility was an area in which several 
churches had attempted to maintain an organization 
but had been unable to do so. It proved to be a 
“church graveyard.’’ A study of delinquency made 
by Dr. Norman Hayner of the University of Washing- 
ton showed this same area to be one with a very high 
rate of juvenile delinquency among both boys and 
girls. 

In a number of studies made by Dr. Clifford 
Shaw, director of the Institute of Juvenile Research of 
Chicago, and others, it has been shown that there are 
“marked variations in the rate of school truants, 
juvenile delinquents and adult criminals’ between the 
various geographical areas of the city. 

Such areas of disorganization are not so obvious 
from casual observation and, in fact, are discovered 
only by objective measurements. Even the average 
community survey fails to reveal them. 


IV 


Last, the church should take into account its own 
naturalhistory. It should study the process of its own 
growth. In the Western cities with few exceptions, the 
“First Churches” are usually the outgrowth of what 
was at one time a small village church. The small 
village church has grown into a great city institution 
with its First Church and numerous satellites or sub- 
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urban churches. For the most part First Churches 
have been concerned with the maintenance of their 
individual existence in a struggle against environ- 
mental pressure brought about by the processes of 
city expansion. They are usually located in the center 
of the city. In the process of city expansion, dis- 
cussed above, this area becomes an area of business, or 
perchance an area of disorganization. As the region 
about the church changed from residence to business 
the members and constituents were pushed out into 
adjacent territory more distant from the church. 
This process was repeated from time to time until the 
members were pushed into the more remote parts 
of the city. This all took place in a pre-automobile 
period and much of it ina pre-streetcar period. Ina 
pre-automobile period the members who pushed out 
into the remote sections usually established new 
church organizations entirely independent of the 
parent church. With the coming of the extension of 
streetcar service, and the coming of the automobile, 
this process was changed. The membership of the 
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First Churches at the present time may live in the 
most remote parts of the city and yet maintain 
their primary contacts with the “downtown” church. 
This results in a widespread distribution of the mem- 
bership of the central church. Former parish boun- 
daries are entirely disregarded, and in some instances 
the members of the First Churches in a given geograph- 
ical parish may outnumber the members of the parish 
church. 

This paper has indicated only a few of the sig- 
nificant factors that may be considered in a study of | 
relationships in a growing city, together with some of 
their significances for the church. All of these relation- 
ships can be objectively measured and charted for 
purposes of study and comparison. 

This is not proposed as a single survey but a 
program of fact-finding that must be continued as a 
part of the program of the church. The church is 
urged to adopt the research method and base its pro- 
gram upon objective fact rather than upon the blessed 
trinity of ‘chance, accident and mistake.”’ 


In the Local Churches: A Forward Together Series 


VII. 


HE circuit rider rides again! The Rev. Harvey 
Swanson, minister of the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian) of Lancaster, Pa., who holds dual 

fellowship with the Universalists, read in’ the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist of last October that the Reading 
Universalist church was continuing a courageous but 
losing battle against difficulties in its fourth year 
without a minister. Knowing Superintendent George 
A. Gay personally, he wrote to him, asking if there 
was any way he could help the Reading church from 
his neighboring city of Lancaster. At Mr. Gay’s 
suggestion, he visited Reading, conferred with the of- 
ficials, and agreed to come for one or two Sunday eve- 
ning services, to explore the situation. He came, he 
preached; the people came, they listened; and all 
agreed it was a happy arrangement. 

A further step was then taken by asking permis- 
sion of Mr. Swanson’s board of trustees of the Church 
of Our Father, in Lancaster, for Mr. Swanson to con- 
duct services regularly in Reading on Sunday eve- 
nings. This was cheerfully granted by the Lancaster 
Unitarians. Then the assistance of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention was enlisted. A special com- 
mittee was appointed, with the Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, of the Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia, as chairman, to act upon the problem of Reading. 
The committee was definitely in a mood to consider 
Reading. For it had been only a few weeks since the 
trustees of the Convention had thoroughly canvassed 
the Reading situation, and come to no decision about 
it. There seemed to be no hope for the Universalist 
movement in Reading. Income had declined steadily 
during the past ten years, until in 1939 it reached 
the low point of $161. Attendance at services had 
declined equally disastrously, until often it was now 
less than five persons. The Convention almost de- 
cided that the situation was hopeless, and that it 
would be best to close the church, dispose of the prop- 
erty, and admit defeat. By only one vote was this 
decision avoided. And even those who kept hoping 


Reading, Pennsylvania, Takes on New Life 


that something could be done, did not quite know 
what that something might be. 

Then, almost like an answer to prayer, came the 
letter from Mr. Gay, telling the committee of Mr. 
Swanson. Immediately the committee responded, 
and gave its blessing to the experiment. A small 
appropriation was granted for publicity and traveling 
expenses, and a tentative period of three months 
named as an experimental approach to the future. 

Three months have now passed, and the Reading 
Universalist church is no longer a dying church. The 
Church of Our Father, of Reading, Pa., has taken 
a new lease on life. There has been an average 
of about thirty people present at the services since 
October 27, when services were started. Income has 
increased, to the point where at least the current bills 
can be paid. People formerly interested have shown 
a revived interest in the church. And, although the 
road back will undoubtedly be a long road, and a hard 
one, all are agreed that there must be no turning, no 
surrender, but a movement forward! 

On Sunday evening, January 12, Mr. Swanson 
was formally installed as minister of the church. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, preached 
the installation sermon, and gave the charge to the 
minister. The Rev. Harmon M. Gehr conducted the 
service, and gave the charge to the congregation. 
The Hon. James H. Ross, former mayor of Lancaster, 
and vice-president of the board of trustees of the Lan- 
caster church, brought greetings and encouragement 
from the Lancaster Unitarian friends. Rabbi Sidney L. 
Regner, of Reading, read the Scripture; the Rev. John 
R. Hahn, of Bausman Memorial Church, gave the 
installation prayer and the welcome to the com- 
munity; and the moderator, Asher D. Stichler, led 
the act of installation. 

Among the most discouraging features of the 
Reading church was the bad condition of the church 
property. But the people of the church, under the 
tireless leadership of Fred Keiser, have completely 
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renovated the small church parlor into a “chapel,” 
and services are being held there. The room is amply 
large for the size of the congregation, being capable of 
holding up to fifty people. And the heating system for 
the large church auditorium is in a state of perfect 
ruin, so that it cannot be used. But instead of being 
discouraged by their makeshift meeting place, the 
Reading people are happy at the way in which they can 
almost fill the little chapel, and are planning further 
ways of making it attractive. 
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Here is an example for other churches, and for 
other ministers! Why should not the strong churches 
in our liberal fellowship reach out to help the weaker 
ones? Why should not the ministers give of their 
energy and time to hold the front lines of liberalism in 
its weaker places? Indeed, why should not this same 
technique of the “circuit rider” be used to establish 
new centers of liberalism? Have we been neglecting 
a valuable method these many years? 

Let the “circuit rider’ ride again! 


Exit: The Gospel of Ease* 


Hugh S. Tigner 


If anyone wishes to follow me, let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross, and follow me. Mark 8 : 34. 


HE idea of cross-bearing, of self-denial, of dis- 
cipline, is a distinctly unpleasant one to the 
typical child of modernity. It is looked upon 

by many as old-fashioned, and he who espouses it runs 
the risk of being regarded as a fascist. 

Hasn’t it been one of the hopes of modern civiliza- 
tion to cut down the amount of cross-bearing, to 
diminish the necessity for self-denial? Hasn’t it been 
one of our proudest boasts that we were making human 
living abundantly more easy and comfortable? We 
have found antidotes for pain, eased the demand on 
our muscles with a thousand ingenious devices, gone 
in strongly for the de luxe, shortened the hours of 
labor. 

Our fancies have played on the notion of freedom, 
thinking up new definitions of it and new extensions 
of it. The individual has been given an increasingly 
large area to romp around in, for the purpose of ‘‘ex- 
pressing himself,’ “realizing himself,’ ‘asserting his 
right to himself.’’ Wherever a duty, a responsibility 
or an obligation could be pruned out, it has been done. 
Anything calculated to make living less demanding 
of effort, less restricting on desires and impulses, has 
been supposed to increase the joy and worth-whileness 
of living. 

One of the telling indications of the way the tide 
has been running is the degree to which parents have 
abdicated their traditional positions and prerogatives. 
They work with redoubled effort for their children, 
seek to make life easier for the latter than it was for 
the former, prolonging the period of dependence, pro- 
tection, immaturity and irresponsibility. From dis- 
pensers of discipline and upholders of standards, 
parents have become cajolers of their sons and daugh- 
ters. Mother winces when daughter calls her mid-Vic- 
torian, and she tries to accept the standards of adoles- 
cence. After receiving a couple of bawlings-out from 
his strapping son for being an old fogy and a kill-joy, 
Father decides it is time for his generation to take a 
back seat—except in the matter of paying for the gas. 

Take our use of the phrase “abundant life.” It is 
of Christian origin, but we seldom use it to symbolize 
anything Christianity ever meant by it. We usually 
pour into those two words a materialistic, libertarian 
content which is far removed from Christianity. 
Don’t we picture the “abundant life’ in terms of 


*From a sermon preached recently in the First Universalist 
Church, Canton, N. Y. 


luxury, comfort, ease and liberty to enjoy ourselves as 
the individual himself sees fit? Don’t we mean a life 
in which discipline is as remote as the big bad wolf, 
and in which crosses remain only in a figurative 
sense? ; 
As the current expression puts it, we have become 
soft. But there’s a reason for this softness, a spiritual 
condition lying back of it which is far more important 
than the softness. The softness is a symptom. We 
have come to look upon such things as discipline, duty, 
responsibility, cross-carrying, with a sinking feeling 
because we have no end or purpose which makes these 
things significant and worth while. Men naturally 
won't strive and sacrifice just for the fun of it. With- 
out some compelling end or purpose they’ll drop their 
crosses and chase butterflies, when the boss or the 
policeman isn’t looking. What our softness indicates 
is that we have lost our conviction with regard to the 
spiritual meanings of life; we are not impelled to seek 
some transcendent end. 

About twenty years ago Oswald Spengler pub- 
lished some very discerning comments on the health 
and sickness, the life and death, of cultures. When a 
people’s culture is young, healthy, creative, said 
Spengler, it is primarily concerned with the meanings 
and the ends of life. It may have many crudities and 
unrefinements, but it believes firmly in moral values, 
knows that life has a ringing meaning, is earnestly 
concerned with the achievement of spiritual ends. 
Whatever means this people may. possess for solving 
the practical problems of food, shelter, production, 
transportation, etc., arealways kept subordinate to the 
ends of life, which are sought with discipline, hearti- 
ness and courage, and are envisioned with worshipful 
appreciation in religion, art and literature. 

What happens when this state of health becomes 
a state of sickness? How does one discern such a 
change? The hour of decline has struck, said Speng- 
ler, when a people becomes sophisticated, skeptical 
and cynical about moral values and spiritual mean- 
ings, and begins concentrating on the refinements of 
life, on material comforts, externals, mechanisms. 
Whenever a people becomes more concerned with 
those things which constitute only the means of life 
than with the meanings and ends of life, the hand is 
writing on the wall. 

This is the change indicated by “‘softness.”’ 

We moderns have too much forgotten that human 
living, if it is not to disintegrate, must be organized, 
disciplined and directed in faith toward a transcendent 
end, toward the achievement of some deeply de- 
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sired spiritual quality. He who seeks his life by con- 
centrating upon those things that are merely the 
means of life will lose it; and he who loses his life in 
- the quest of an end that is above life will save it. 
Man is not only a creature with a body and an in- 
tellect; he is a moral-spiritual being, under the neces- 
sity to live for a moral-spiritual end, of which dis- 
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cipline and hard work are an indispensable method. 
The taking up of your cross—which might be trans- 
lated as taking up your responsibility as a moral- 
spiritual being and as a member of a community—is 
not a denial of life but a means to life, is not a method 
for killing the joy of living but for making life gen- 
uinely and substantially worth while. 


A Sense of Personal Loss 


Eleanor Bissell 


O many Americans the senseless, wanton destruc- 
tion of a large part of the most historical section 
of London brings a sense of personal loss. Most 

Americans are familiar with the Temple Inn, the 
Cheshire Cheese and Simpson’s on the Strand, famous 
for its roast beef and roast mutton. Perhaps not 
quite so many are familiar with the Guildhall and the 
numerous ancient churches in its neighborhood. 

This section is one of my favorite haunts and the 
Guildhall my particular point of interest, so the know- 
ledge that it is gutted ruin is almost too hard to bear. 

The Guildhall is one of London’s most famous 
buildings. The date of the original structure is not 
known, but a Guildhall was built here about 1420. 
It was partially destroyed by the great fire of 1666, 
but was restored by Christopher Wren, the architect 
of many beautiful and famous London churches. In 
1789 it was completely restored by George Dance as 
it is—was—today. Nearly every crowned head in 
Europe has been entertained within its walls, says the 
guide book—crowned heads seem to belong to a re- 
mote past—and many statesmen, sailors, and soldiers 
have been honored with the freedom of the City— 
an honor held second only to honors received from the 
sovereign. In the gallery at the west end are the 
famous figures of Gog and Magog; they are fourteen 
feet high and were carved in 1708 by one Captain 
Richard Saunders. They are very ugly and no one 
seems to know their origin, or rather that of their pre- 
decessors, which were made of wickerwork and car- 
ried in the Lord Mayor’s procession. But they are 
beloved of Londoners. 

The Guildhall is—or was—much more than the 
great assembly hall, for there is a free library, a fine 
museum, a fifteenth century crypt, and an art gallery, 
where I once saw lovely watercolors of the Christopher 
Wren churches. 

The Guildhall, naturally, was named for the Guilds 
or Livery Companies, a sort of forerunner of our trade 
unions, but so old that no one knows their origin. 
They were connected with different trades, but were 
largely formed for social fellowship and to afford help 
to their members, more perhaps like our service clubs. 
Gradually they became the governing bodies of their 
various trades and grew to control important monop- 
olies. There were at one time one hundred and are 
still eighty. 

The twelve “Great Companies”’ are. the Mercers, 
Drapers, Grocers, Goldsmiths, etc., but there are 
many extinct crafts which retain their organizations 
ard whose names are strange to us, such as Bowyes 
(bowmakers) Fletchers (arrowmakers), Pattenmakers 
and Horners (workers in horn), and Cordwaners 
(shoemakers). 


November 9 is the great day at the old Guildhall, 
for then the new Lord Mayor takes office. He has 
been elected on Michaelmas Day, September 29, and 
now he takes up his duties. 

A few years ago I was fortunate enough to be in 
London on Michaelmas Day, and so betook myself to 
the Guildhall. The old Church of St. Lawrence Jewry 
is just across the way, and in there were gathered the 
men who later were to elect the Lord Mayor. I waited 
outside, feasting my eyes on the state coaches drawn 
up by the church. Two had the arms of the City em- 
blazoned in gold on the doors. The coachmen perched 
on their high seats were clad in purple velvet with 
much gold braid, knee breeches and buckled shoes and 
tricorn hats perched on their curly white wigs. Others, 
less resplendent, were driven by coachmen attired in 
black satin small clothes, black top-hats with cockades, 
and curly white wigs. 

Presently the dignitaries emerged from the 
church to walk two by two to the Guildhall, the front 
of which was adorned with the brilliantly colored ban- 
ners of the different Guilds. 

H. V. Morton in “‘When You Go to London’”’ tells 
it much better than I can. Hesays: . 

“Those who happen to be passing the Guildhall 
pause to watch a number of men in scarlet robes, each 
holding tight little posies of red and yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, walk two by two from the Church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry into the great old Guildhall. There 
are men in court dress, legal men in brindle wigs and 
black gowns, elderly aldermanic men whose spats 
twinkle strangely beneath fur-trimmed scarlet robes, 
the City Marshal in his splendor, the Sword-Bearer 
in his high fur Cap of Maintenance, the Mace-Bearer, 
with his glittering symbol of power, and, last of all, the 
Lord Mayor of London. As the procession enters 
the Guildhall, beadles in jam-puff hats and gold-laced 
capes like pictures of eighteenth century night watch- 
men make little bobbing bows to their own particular 
aldermen and fall in beside them to conduct them to 
the ‘hustings.’ 

“And inside the Guildhall centuries have rolled 
back. The Lord Mayor, his scarlet sheriffs and the 
aldermen sit on a dais beneath the great stained glass 
window of the Guildhall. Their feet crush dried 
flowers—old-fashioned herbs, camomile, rosemary, 
sage—with which since the year of the plague the 
‘hustings’ have been strewn. Facing the ‘hustings’ sit 
the liveried men of the City of London. The Common 
Crier clears his throat and advances to the edge of the 
dais. He shouts in a loud voice: 

““All ye who-are not of the Livery depart this 
hall on pain of imprisonment. Be uncovered in the 
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“Tt seems to me, as the formalities are solemnly 
observed by the group of successful City magnates 
sitting above us holding their bright posies, that I am 
near that quality of mind which explains London’s 
greatness through stormy centuries. That tenacious 
clinging to tradition, that pride in ancient privileges— 
which has enabled London to be a kingdom within a 
kingdom, and to elect a man who for a year may walk 
before the King’s son within the Gates of the City.” 

After the procession I sat down in the little 
Fountain Court beside the old church and talked with a 
bitter little woman who had attended the service for 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. She said that the 
preacher had begged for money to finish repairing the 
church, and she thought that it was wrong when so 
many people didn’t know where their next meal was 
coming from. I watched the schoolboys in their 
black sateen aprons, their lunches in paper bags, seem- 
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ing to consist of a sandwich and an apple, but saving a 
few crumbs for the pigeons with which the court and 
the street abound. 

And I thought that the boys and the bitter little 
woman in her decent black and the Lord Mayor and 
Mayoress who had emerged and driven away in their 
magnificent coaches, were all a part of this old London 
that we love. 

For years there have been attempts to take down 
several of the old churches in this part of London 
known as the City. Comparatively few people live 
there now, and the expense of maintaining the churches 
is great and the land valuable. The plan has been as 
vigorously opposed by the lovers of the old and his- 
toric. 

Herr Hitler seems to be taking care of the matter 
now. ‘Those of us who have our memories are for- 
tunate. 


The Decline of the Denominations 
R. S. Kellerman 


HAVE many dear old friends whom I greatly prize. 
One of them, not the least of them, lives in 
Kingsley, Pa. Kingsley is a small village with a 

beautiful situation in the western part of the state, in 
a valley on the old Lackawanna Trail, half way be- 
tween Scranton, Pa., and Binghamton, N. Y. He 
reads all the good things I write for his county paper, 
The Montrose Independent, whose editor is also my 
friend, and who is kind enough to keep me on his free 
list as a correspondent of his paper. 

The name of my friend at Kingsley is Coe H. 
Stearns. He is an alert, intelligent citizen. He is a 
feed-merchant. He has bought and sold feed, food 
and grain for a great many years. He also maintains 
an inn, “Aqua Inn.” He is a prohibitionist. He 
does me the honor to write an occasional letter to me. 
He always has something worth while to say. Some- 
times he puts a valuable question forward for me to 
answer. In his latest letter, received very recently, 
he asks, ‘‘Why the decline of Universalist churches?” 
Mr. Stearns attends the Universalist church in his 
village, now under the pastorate of the Rev. John E. 
Wood, whom I esteem as one of my friends, albeit I 
have never met him. Mr. Stearns attended the 
church when I preached there twenty-five years ago. 

I now set myself to answer his question, not to 
him only, but to the much larger audience who read 
The Leader. I seek this larger audience because this 
question is one of great importance. It is not a ques- 
tion that concerns Universalists only, but it concerns 
all Christians, for they are all in similar difficulty, to 
a greater or less degree. It concerns religion itself. 

Mr. Stearns cites the fact that there have been 
seven Universalist churches in his vicinity, whereas 
there are now only two. Rightly, and with deep con- 
cern, he asks the pertinent question, “‘Why the de- 
cline?” To this I reply that the reasons are many 
and it is a long story. My answer therefore is only a 
partial answer. But I hope it will be sufficient to set 
in motion trains of thought and action which may ar- 
rest the decline and turn the current of religion flowing 
to success in rebuilding these same and erecting other 
churches. 


1. For the first 125 years of the Universalist 
Church, beginning in 1770, it started out with only 
one great doctrine in mind to refute, namely, endless 
punishment. It laid the whole stress of its preaching 
on world-wide salvation of all mankind. The preach- 
ing was soon widened to include the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. Every other 
Christian church, at that time, preached an endless 
hell. Our preaching drew large crowds. It encoun- 
tered fierce and bitter opposition. This opposition 
fetched us still larger and larger crowds. We were 
roundly abused. This aided us further. We built 
churches. Now what we did not do, and which later 
brought decline, we did not consolidate these crowds 
of people into organized churches. We had no Saint 
Paul to do it. The crowds remained loosely-bound 
congregations sharing a common religious affirmation; 
sometimes there was little in common but the denial 
of endless punishment. 

2. The decline in part is due to the fact that the 
Church has lacked authority, an executive with power 
to enforce the laws and decisions voted by the General 
and the State Conventions. There is a General Su- 
perintendent, but he has no authority. There are 
State Superintendents, but they have no authority. 
There is no efficient government or discipline. The 
Church is entirely too democratic in the physical 
business of managing both the general denomination, 
the state organizations, and the local churches, to 
prevent decline. 

3. From the beginning of the Universalist 
Church it has had the combined opposition of all other 
denominations. At first, when the opposition was in 
the open and when it was vocal, it was a benefit. But 
when that ceased and the opposition became a species 
of ‘““whispering’”’ campaign, that was worse. We have 
had no co-operation. Even though all denominations 
have accepted a number of its articles of faith, such as 
God’s fatherhood of all mankind, brotherhood of man, 
the value of the individual, common origin and destiny 
alike of all, and the remedial nature of punishment, 
yet it is rejected as being a Christian Church. Weare 
spurned of them because we do not believe that Jesus 
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is God. This fact has contributed to our decline. 

4. The decline in the small country churches is 
partly due to the lack of ministers who can, or who 
are willing to, live on small salaries. 

5. The church has relied almost too entirely 
upon the intellectual side of religion and purely intel- 
lectual preaching, and has lacked color, action, pagean- 
try, incense, vestments, incidents and attributes that 
appeal to the senses. The services have been too 
staid, sober, dignified and dull to hold the mass of 
people that once attended. The intellectual side of 
worship is not to be neglected, but it is necessary to 
supplement it with the sensuous and the emotional to 
attain the greatest success. The decline of the churches 
has been the penalty of this neglect. 

6. Another cause of decline has been the ac- 
ceptance of the results of the researches of the natural 
sciences. In some instances these results seem to 
contradict parts of the Bible, and appear to cast a 
shadow on the very existence of an eternal and crea- 
tive God. Pulpit and pew, schools, and the religious 
press have all fallen under their influence. They have 
weakened religious faith, and hence aided decline. 

7. And now the final reason which I give is the 
weightiest of them all. The six other reasons com- 
bined are not equal in force to this one. Here it is. 
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This twentieth century is a changed world from all 
former time. It is economically, intellectually, moral- 
ly, physically and spiritually a new world. One 
hundred years ago, even fifty, “everybody”’ attended 
church, now ‘‘nobody” attends. The persuasion of 
“the need of religion,” for present as well as future con- 
tingencies, has lost its grip. This century has ac- 
quired millions of telephones, millions of movies, mil- 
lions of automobiles, millions of radios, higher prices, 
higher wages, more money, more leisure, games, 
sports, entertainment, travel, music, and literature. 
These have crowded religion out. The very mind 
and heart of mankind are set to different pursuits. 
Society has laid aside, perhaps unconsciously, the 
ideals and hopes of other days. It has forgotten re- 
ligion in the pursuit of pleasure. These changes, in- 
ventions, and attractions would have overwhelmed all 
the churches of Christendom but for the fact that the 
religious faculty of mankind is so deep-rooted that its 
destruction is impossible. 

And now my dear Brother Stearns, I want to 
turn the tables on you and inquire: “‘What is the 
remedy? How can we arrest the decline of the Uni- 
versalist churches, and turn the tide toward greater ~ 
successes both of numbers and of churches and greater 
influences?” 


China’s Countryside Under Japan 


Escaping the military censorship, the following 
dispatch has reached the Nofrontier News Service from 
a correspondent known to it as reliable and experienced 
as an observer of Far Eastern affairs. 


LTHOUGH Japanese occupation affects city life 
in a thousand ways, the countryside is a dif- 
ferent story. Changes throughout North 

China outside the cities there have been, of course. 
But the Japanese control is amazingly tenuous, and is 
now actually shrinking. This applies to the ‘“‘occupied”’ 
territory lining the railways. The farmers here have 
had their land fought over and their crops and markets 
manipulated. But the changes effected by the Jap- 
anese and the New-Party (Hsin Min Hui) in an at- 
tempt to regiment their lives do not seem to have got 
below the surface. 

The guerrillas (or Eighth Route Army, or Com- 
munists) hold about two-thirds of Hopei Province. 
Recently they have pushed into three important 
_ counties, their advance carrying them right up to the 
northeast of Peiping. Reports vary about these 
forces, many being unfavorable. It is a question of 
whether they are really resisting the Japanese with 
full strength, or whether they are marking time, con- 
solidating their position for future Communist control. 
From the region of Paoting and from Shansi Prov- 
ince come ugly stories of their holding back Central 
Government forces, and shooting its agents. Re- 
garding the good Communist organization and benefit 
to the country people, there are nothing like the rosy 
reports that were coming in two years ago. Since 
that time, however, the intelligent and educated 
part. of the population has fled, and it is among the 
reckless bullies who remain that Communist cells 
have to be organized. The “bandit fringe” has brought 
disaster to many a Chinese party and army in the 


past. Undoubtedly the main problem is in Chung- 
king, where Chiang Kai-shek by the force of his char- 
acter and will holds the parties together. But what 
will happen later on? 

Reports of the guerrillas in regions near Peiping 
are good. They are living off the people, but working 
with them and sharing their hardships, while meting 
out not unduly severe justice. It appears that truce 
arrangements with the Government forces have been 
made and kept. Grapevine reports, so frequent as 
to be convincing, say that many thousands of Central 
Government troops have come back into this province 
within the last four months. There have been no 
major engagements, but plenty of minor ones. Rail- 
road breaks constantly occur, although the Japanese 
don’t like to report them, preferring to ignore the 
enemy. But their hospital trains come and go, and 
we see big lighters going down the river with hundreds 
of bandaged soldiers, slightly wounded, on their way 
home. Meanwhile a huge hospital is being con- 
structed at Peitaiho (a shore resort near the Man- 
churian border), apparently for the permanent care 
of the seriously wounded. 

A glance at one of the “model towns’”’ controlled 
by the New-People Party shows vividly what life is 
like in the Japanese-occupied rural regions in the coun- 
try between Peiping and Tientsin. Numerous construc- 
tive changes are going on. Schools are being cen- 
tralized, although this is as yet not very helpful to the 
more outlying villages. Gates have been cut through 
the old city walls, built to keep out all ‘Devils.’ - 
Many new, straight roads are being built—of dirt, 
not stone, and the farmers are complaining, with 
justice, that they are receiving no compensation for 
their land taken over for roads. All those who can 
work must give long hours. of labor on these projects. 
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Compulsory youth training has also been established, 
consisting mostly of military drill without arms. Of 
course there is a great deal of grumbling about all 
this; yet in many respects the undertakings are not all 
inconsistent with Chinese ways of life. 

Amazing is the fewness of the Japanese. Cer- 
tainly there are not more than half the number that 
were here four months ago. In this county there are 
only about sixty, including those stationed in the 
market town. They go about very little, even in the 
daytime. 

The railroad through here is “defended” by vil- 
lagers in mud huts placed at close intervals along the 
line. At the bridges there are stronger forts, often 
with Japanese troops in charge. The villagers get no 
pay, unless from community funds, but they are com- 
pelled to give raid warnings to the Japanese. Their 
dilemma is obvious. Shall they report promptly, or 
tardily? In either case they are sure of getting into 
trouble from the Japanese or Chinese side. In the 
county next west, half the territory is held by Chinese 
guerrillas. They can move across this supposedly 
“model” county any time they want to, and they do. 
Not long ago they destroyed a bridge and wrecked a 
munitions train. 

Some light is thrown on warfare under such con- 
ditions by the answer given by a local Chinese to the 
question, ‘‘Why wouldn’t it be perfectly easy to drive 
the Japanese out of this region entirely?”’ ‘Of course 
it would be easy,” he replied. ‘‘Then why don’t they 
do it?” “They are waiting for an order from Top 
Side—from Chungking.” A local revolt would, of 
course, only bring harsh reprisals from Tientsin. But 
some day the order from ‘Top Side’? may come. 
What then? Nobody can prophesy. 

Increasing tension between Washington and 
Tokyo brings increasing silence and discretion in the 
Japanese press. The Japanese have a lot on their 
hands, and they know it. 

The Japanese people, like most of the world, 
have their grafters and their profiteers. Chinese 
rascals can be had for the hire, too. At the same time, 
though, there are solid, respectable Japanese officers, 
civil and military, who would like to see a square 
game. But the Japanese enterprise here is poorly 
organized and fragmentary, and at this time its control 
is thin and less far-reaching. From here it seems un- 
likely that Japan will risk taking on America, consid- 
ering the difficulties she is encountering against China 


alone. 
* * * 


THE FALL 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IMON is six and a half; but he is big and tall for 
his age. At Christmas he got some skis; but he 
could not ski because he has only been in America 

a little time, and before he came here he lived in a 
country where there is no skiing. So he was in a 
hurry to learn. 

A few days ago at breakfast Simon said: “Mummy, 
I have an enormous surprise for you.”’ ‘‘What is it?” 
asked Mother. “It’s a secret,” said Simon, “but you 
will know this afternoon.” “I can hardly wait,” 
said Mother. ‘I wish it were afternoon now.” ‘So 
do I,” said Simon. But he went off to school. 
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At three o’clock the sun still shone on the long, 
snow-covered hill near the house. Simon said: “Now, 
Mummy, now’s the surprise. Get your hat and coat 
and gloves.” Soon, warmly dressed, Mother and 
Simon went out. Simon was carrying his skis. “Oh!” 
said Mother. ‘‘Yes,’”’ said Simon. 

On the hill were many children with skis. Up 
they scuffled; down they flew. “Hi, Simon! Hi, 
Simon!”’ they called. 

Simon fixed his skis. ‘Oh, darling,” said Mother, 
“are you quitesure?’”’ “Quite,” said Simon. ‘Mother, 
I can ski. That’s the surprise. Now watch!’ The 
other children scrambled up. ‘Now watch!’ said 
Simon; and off he went. 

And in a second the skis went crosswise, and 
Simon went sidewise, and flop he went into the snow. 
How the children laughed and laughed! 

Simon picked himself up with much difficulty 
and scuffled back. Mother saw that his head was 
down and his lip was wobbling. 

“Simon can’t ski! Simon can’t ski!” shrieked 
the other children. 

Then Simon shot his chin up, and he looked at 
Mother, and he said: “But I can. Watch!’ And he 
skimmed away, and went flying, flying, and made a 
perfect landing. Mother was very excited. 

When he came back, Mother said: ‘“‘That was 
wonderful. Will you teach me?” 

“Oh!” cried the others, “he can’t teach you; he 
really doesn’t know; he falls.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mother. 
must teach me. 
falls.” 

“Why? Why?” shrieked the children. 

“Because,” said Mother, “sometimes you can tell 
how good a person is going to become by the way he 
takes a fall.”’ 

Simon was a little shy, and off he skimmed again. 
And Mother was very pleased because she had had 
two lovely surprises. 


“That’s why he 
I'd like to learn from somebody who 


* * x 
A FORWARD STEP IN CO-OPERATION 
Roswell P. Barnes 


HAT was probably the most comprehensively representative 

group of church leaders ever to be gathered together from 

the United States and Canada met in a convocation of seven in- 

terdenominational agencies of the churches at Atlantic City be- 

tween December 7 and 12. About 750 delegates to the various 

bodies were in attendance for all or part of the period. It was 
the first such convocation ever to be held. 

For two days all the delegates were together in joint sessions. 
The Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the Home 
Missions Council, the Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
Missionary Education Movement, the National Council of 
Church Women, and the United Stewardship Council held regular 
annual meetings or special meetings on the days before the joint 
sessions, and the Federal Council held its biennial meeting the 
last two days of the period. 

Permeating the addresses and group discussions were fre- 
quent references to the confusion, conflict and suffering abroad 
and at home and a constant awareness of the necessity for mar- 
shaling the divided forces of Christianity in order to meet the 
crisis more effectively. It was apparent that foreign missions, 
overseas relief, the ecumenical movement, and social problems at 
home all require comprehensive planning and a closer co-ordina- 
tion of the efforts of the churches. 

The joint sessions were devoted to the consideration of 
various aspects of four themes of general concern: (1) TheWorld 
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Mission of the Church. (2) The Church and the International 
Crisis. (3) The Church and Social Change. (4) Christian Co- 
operation and Unity. The entire group in plenary session heard 
addresses by eminent leaders including Dr. Adolf Keller of 
Geneva; John Foster Dulles of New York; Prof. Halford E. 
Luccock of Yale Divinity School; Dr. T. Thayer Addison, vice 
chairman of the National Council of the Episcopal Church of 
New York; and Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of Dallas, Texas. 

At the joint banquet of all the delegates Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, president of the Federal Council, analyzed the reasons 
for loyalty to the Church and defined its task in terms of its 
ministry of reconciliation, its witness to a transcending loyalty, 
and evangelism. Prof. Georgia Harkness, of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, presented on behalf of a committee the biennial report 
on “‘The State of the Church.” 

A notable advance in the unification of agencies was marked 
by the merger on December 9 of the Home Missions Council and 
the Council of Women for Home Missions. The new organization 
has taken the name the “Home Missions Council of North 
America,’”’ and includes the United Church of Canada and other 
Canadian churches. The president is Dr. G. Pitt Beers and the 
vice-president Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale. The executives of 
the two former councils, Miss Edith Lowry and Dr. Mark A. 
Dawber, continue as co-secretaries of the new council. 

The outstanding event of the Federal Council’s biennial 
meeting was the formal acceptance of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church into full constituent membership. Dr. George A. But- 
trick, president of the Council, in welcoming their delegates, said: 
“We hope and believe that the Episcopal Church will find in the 
Council an unfettered comradeship in Christ. We assure all 
Episcopalians that the Federal Council by its very constitution 
could not, and by its spirit would not, ever seek to be a Church 
above the Churches.” The Rt. Rev. F. W. Sterrett of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., spokesman for the Episcopalian delegation, assured the 
Council of the hearty participation of his group. 

The gist of some of the actions of the Federal Council in its 
business sessions follows: 

1. A recommendation that the Executive Committee ap- 
point a committee to explore ways of bringing about closer as- 
sociation and understanding between the churches of this country 
and Canada. 

2. A resolution that the Federal Council name a commis- 
sion to be known as the Commission for a Study of the Bases of 
Just and Durable Peace, with members from churches and from 
various inter-church agencies. 

3. A resolution urging the appointment by Congress or the 
President of a commission on unemployment to devise plans for a 
long-range solution of the basic unemployment problem, recog- 
nizing that the present defense program offers no permanent 
solution. 

4. A resolution calling upon the President of the United 
States and the Secretaries of War and the Navy to “take such 
action as will secure the fullest possible moral and health pro- 
tection” for men in the new army. 

5. A proposal for officers of the Council to call immediately 
a conference of the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains and representatives of other agencies to study the 
whole problem of the responsibility of the Church for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of ‘those communities adjacent to all train- 
ing areas involved in the National Defense Program” and to de- 
vise measures whereby the churches may unitedly fulfill that 
responsibility. 

6. Approval of plans for a conference in the fall of 1941 to 
consider various suggestions for a closer co-ordination or possible 
unification of the major interdenominational agencies. 

7. Adoption of an amendment to the constitution permit- 
ting the constituent bodies to appoint additional members to 
the Federal Council who must be laymen or laywomen, not ex- 
ceeding one-third of the number already provided. 

8. A resolution, “in view of the disturbing conditions at- 
tendant upon the use of intoxicating liquor,” calling upon the 
constituent bodies of the Council to join in promoting an educa- 
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tional program ‘‘to set forth the moral problems involved,” and 
to work for ‘“‘econstructive action on this vital subject.” 

9. Voicing of “‘Affectionate Greetings” from the biennial 
meeting to brothers in Christ in all countries throughout the 
world. The message said in part: “In this hour of confusion and 
strife we rejoice that neither distance, nor language, nor race, nor 
national loyalty, nor conflict, nor war can separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. However deep 
the cleavages that divide men, our fellowship in Christ remains 
unbroken through all change. We have not experienced the 
darkness of the night which has fallen upon many of you; and we 
cannot therefore fully comprehend the depth of your anguish. 
We solemnly pledge to you our loyal comradeship in prayer that 
we all may remain faithful.” 

The new president of the Council for the coming biennium is 
Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale Divinity School. 

The new vice-president is Dr. Albert E. Day, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in Pasadena, California. 

The Universalist denomination sent a fraternal delegate in 
the person of the Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., who 
made a most favorable impression. 


* * * 


FEAR AND HATRED 
Harold C. Perham 


POSSIBLY no two things dwarf the human mind more than 

hatred and fear, and make it react in an abnormal manner. 
When hatred enters the open door of the normal mind, the nos- 
trils dilate, the body quivers, the blood flows hot—but the brain 
contracts and the spiritual qualities that distinguish man from 
the brute become numbed to varying degrees of insensitiveness. 
The more violent the degree of hatred, the less the restraint of 
the spirit, and under violent stress any bitter reaction may occur, 
even killing may appear justifiable. 

This is why the “inciters to war” dwell on fear and hatred, 
and with these “two partners in crime,”’ walk hand in hand down 
the road to war. The normal mind intuitively discerns the truth 
or is skeptical of a “wild yarn.’ Not so the mind warped by fear 
and hatred. That mind “thinks damn” and believes most any 
tale that is on the low plane of a hate-distorted mind. 

The normal contented mind that once turned to constructive 
thought and brightened life, has suddenly turned to destructive 
thought and ugly reflection. The dove of peace has flown from 
the near-by roost and on it perches a raven black as ink. 

The war propagandist points out evil and evil is there. He 
suggests possible catastrophe, and a mirage of danger appears as 
if by magic. He feels that the time has come to declare war, and 
with one sweep of the flag and flash of steel his loyal followers leap 
into the fray intent on the kill, while the “power behind the pen’”’ 
sits back and writes glowing words of tribute to the dead, and 
the bravery of the families bereft of their loved ones. So much 
for the appeals to fear and hatred, the numbing influence of 
humanity and the destroyers of civilization. 


* * * 


THE GOD OF THE JOB 
Sheldon Shepard 


I pray to the God of muscles that strain, 
Of pounding heart and vibrant nerve; 

Of mountains scaled by might and main, ‘ 
Of feet that climb and never swerve. 


He rolls the ocean with His might, 
The lightning looses, paints the sky; 
He keeps a million suns alight 
And is the power life rises by. 


I have a God for quiet prayer 
In whom I find a holy peace; 
But, too, I have a God to share 
The travails of growth that never cease 
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Our Library Desk 


A Challenging, and Exasperating, 
Book 


A Preface to Christian Theology. By 
John A. Mackay. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


This is a challenging and, to a liberal, an 
exasperating book. Its challenge is to 
profound thinking, which is sorely needed 
today; the exasperating quality lies in a 
few of its emphases but more in what it 
leaves out. The author guards himself 
against some of the criticism which might 
be offered by calling it a preface and not 
an introduction. It is, he says, ‘‘a glimpse 
at the border land between theology and 
religion.”’ He begins with a devastating 


-picture of “quiet desperation’ as the pre- 


vailing mood of our time. There is no 
vision, he says; philosophies and _ tech- 
niques of a few years ago have been dis- 
carded; social evolution has ceased; science 
cannot help; we move toward nihilism. 
Only theology, he says rightly, can help 
us through the maze of today’s uncer- 
tainties. It is the only answer to the 
“agonizing quest’’ which results from the 
present mood. 

He takes the story of the walk to Em- 
maus as a parable, and dwells at length on 
two possible approaches to theology and 
life—that of the balcony from which one 
views life and history as a spectator, and 
that of the road along which one journeys 
with questionings, sorrows, frustrated 
hopes, until finally the Christ appears and 
makes clear the meaning of it all. 

His theology is entirely Christocentric, 
and his approach that of an activist. He 
dismisses with a wave of the hand, as it 
were, any contribution to religious thought 
made by other religions, and makes no 
mention of the mystic’s approach to theol- 
ogy. Not only does he omit any reference 
to Hindu saints or Buddhist monks, but 
also to St. Francis, St. Theresa and 
Brother Lawrence. However, he does 
bring out clearly and insistently that no 
one can know either God or man from the 
baleony. One must commit himself to 
some great cause, he must be a laborer to- 
gether with God if he would know God; 
and he must enter into fellowship with 
men, their struggles and aspirations, if he 
would know man. 

Dr. Mackay conceives of history as a 
divine drama with God as the Hero, human 
redemption as the objective, and Satan 
as the villain. Man fell, and then “God 
Himself in the person of Christ entered into 
the time process for the redemption of 
mankind.” 

What one misses in the book is any ade- 
quate reference to the Fatherhood of God 
and what it means. Men are “creatures 
of God’”’ and only once or twice referred to 
as His children. The righteousness of 
God is emphasized, but the power of love 
is scarcely mentioned, except as a divine 
condescension, when God took upon Him- 
self the form of a man and allowed Him- 


self to be crucified. There is no suggestion 
of intimate, personal communion between 
God and man. 

Neither is there discussion or argument 
about the unique place of Jesus in the cos- 
mic order. It is assumed. The author 
quotes from Dr. C. H. Dodd: “Once in 
the course of the ages the spirit of man was 
confronted, within history, with the eter- 
nal God in His Kingdom, power and 
glory, and that in a final and absolute 
sense.” He seems to forget entirely that 
God came face to face with man in Sinai, 
religion became ethical, and man faced 
the problems of life with an everlasting 
ought. 

One of the strongest features of the book 
is the presentation in no uncertain terms 
of the responsibility of the church in and 
for the present world situation. ‘As the 
critic of all things human, the church pro- 
claims to the world of today, and to the 
democratic world in particular, that the 
failure of nations and of powerful groups 
within nations to regulate unregenerated 
economic forces has been responsible in 
great part for the present debacle of civiliz- 
ation.” To meet this responsibility the 
church must undertake a new missionary 
task: ‘‘The time has come for the church to 
send some of her choicest sons and daugh- 
ters, with the strength and fragrance of 
their sanctity, and with a burning, crusad- 
ing passion in their hearts, into every 
sphere of the secular order.” 

With this as the preface, it is devoutly 
to be wished that someone would do as 
fine a piece of work in presenting the theol- 
ogy of divine love reaching out to every 
soul and every society with its yearning 
and saving power. 

Stanley Manning. 


ok * 


A Missionary Doctor in Japan 


A Pioneer Doctor in Old Japan. The 
story of John C. Berry, M. D. By Kath- 
erine Fiske Berry. (Revell. $2.50.) 
It is fitting that this book should be 

given to a Ferry Beacher for review, for the 

first part consists of the stories of Dr. 

Berry’s boyhood and early education 


along that part of the coast of Maine, his . 


sea-captain forebears, his “Flying Rat’’ 
and boat races, and the thirty odd jobs he 
had while working his way through his 
education. One of our Ferry Beach trips 
must have taken us very close to the 
Phippsburg farm where he was _ born. 
Whether this versatility really made him 
so very ‘different from the usual type of 
missionary’’ may be questioned, if the 
missionary was a Yankee! The life of a 


missionary has the same adventure appeal - 


as that of a sea captain, and to men like 
Hamlin or Schweitzer opens the same 
chance to display versatility. 

The second and largest part of the book 
gives an account of his pioneer work in 
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introducing modern medical work and 
nursing into Japan in the period 1872- 
1893, a period of rapid progress in medical 
science. 

The work he did in improving prison 
conditions, organizing hospitals and the 
first classes in nursing, performing major 
operations in the early days of such pos- 
sibilities, and successfully, even during an 
earthquake, as well as in relief work in 
terrific earthquake disasters, is interesting 
and important and well told, but it is 
lightened by stories of the life of Japan as 
seen through the eyes of his small daughter, 
the author, many of them beautiful pieces 
of destriptive writing. 

His religious work in planting Sunday 
schools and touring is not neglected, but is 
not unduly emphasized, and I have no- 
ticed nothing which a Universalist who 
supports the ‘“essential principles” and 
“bond of fellowship” would find offensive, 
although there is an allusion or two to 
“German agnosticism.” 

The era of the work described in Part I 
was a happy one. 

The relations of our two nations were 
growing more and more friendly and he was 
helping to make them such. His work was, 
however, brought to a close by the growth 
of that ultranational feeling and sensi- 
tiveness which felt that the management 
of the institutions which he founded should 
be in Japanese hands. So he retired, and 
for twenty-five years became a leading 
physician of New England. Of these 
years there is practically no account. 
Then almost accidentally a reference by 
Dr. Ogawa at an international prison con- 
ference to the fine work Dr. Berry had 
done in organizing humanitarian prisons 
brought out the fact that the man to whom 
they were preparing to erect a memorial 
in Japan was still alive and vigorous! The 
result was a return visit to Japan, where 
he found many of his old students, friends 
and associates high in official life, and re- 
ceived honors himself. 

This brings out the chief defect of the 
book, that an index, by which one could, 
for instance, look up the story he tells of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, or his relations 
with Marquis Okubo, is lacking. 

On the other hand the fine quality of 
paper, and the little black and white 
Bewick-like sketches which decorate the 
running heads give distinction to the 
make-up. 

Alfred C. Lane. 


* * 


The Gist of the Lesson 


The Gist of the Lesson 1941. By R. A. 
Torrey. (Revell. 35 cents.) 


For forty-two years, the Revells have 
published in vest-pocket size the sub- 
stance of all the International Sunday 
school lessons for the year. The type is 
too small for this reviewer, but it is clear 
and readable and the substance of all the 
lessons is there. It is a handy and useful 
little book for all using this series of les- 
sons. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Bostan 


Learning to 
Work and 
Play Happily 
Together at 
Suffolk, Va. 


NEGRO FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM AT 


HEADQUARTERS 


One of the features of the American 
Friendship Program sponsored by the 
G. 8. S. A. for the Negro Center at Suf- 
folk, Va., was an evening program and ex- 
hibit held for the Universalist church school 
teachers of Greater Boston at Headquarters 
on Wednesday evening, Jan. 22. This 
provided an opportunity for learning about 
the work at Suffolk, finding out about 
Negro groups in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, and making plans for the teaching 
periods for the next three Sundays. 

As people gathered in the conference 
room at 16 Beacon Street, they looked 
over the exhibit arranged by staff members 
of the G.S.S. A. There were pamphlets 
and reading materials for distribution, 
clippings from newspapers showing how a 
file of these may be collected, sample copies 
of Negro magazines and newspapers—T he 
Crisis, Opportunity, and The Defender. 
Helps for teachers included loan collections 
of mounted pictures and postal cards, 
specimens of cotton, peanuts from Suffolk, 
products of the South, photograph albums 
of Suffolk, colored pictures of Negro boys 
and girls at play. Suggestions for browsing 
table included “Tobe” and “The Family 
Goes Traveling,” and “The Story Book of 
Clothes,” all available through the loan 
library. 

A “Carver Museum” showed samples 
of many products invented from peanuts 
by Dr. George Washington Carver of 
Tuskegee Institute. One bookcase was 
filled with craft work and sewing made by 
the children at Suffolk. There were fruit, 
bowls, and other objects modeled from 
clay by the kindergarten children, a desk 
set and “macaroni weaving” by older 
boys and girls, and a doll with complete 
outfit and wardrobe made by the “Doll 
Hour” group. 

Negro Spirituals were sung by everyone, 
since several church schools plan to use 
them in their programs this year. The 
first speaker was Miss Helen Hunter, who, 


after being graduated from the School of 
Religious Education at Boston University, 
organized work among Negro migrants in 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia and Geor- 
gia, working for three years under the 
Women’s Council for Home Missions. 
She told of a day’s program at a “center,” 
with the many activities which continued 
from seven o’clock in the morning until 
well into the evening. She told of most 
primitive living conditions, and of the 
great need for education, better housing 
and religion. Snapshots taken by her 
gave added interest and brought forth 
many questions from members of the 
group. 

The second speaker, Miss Beulah S. 
Cone of Saugus, well known among Uni- 
versalist churches of Boston, told of the 
need of understanding between the races. 
The Scriptures took on new meaning as 
she recalled passages dealing with love, 
neighborliness, and good will. Recounting 
conditions which she has actually seen to- 
day, she told how they might be changed 
by replacing greed, selfishness and igno- 
rance with understanding and friendship. 
The church should be the starting place for 
educating in race co-operation, and one 
way to start is with those who live near. 
Miss Cone is teacher of a kindergarten in 
one of the Boston publie schools. She 
closed her talk by showing some of the 
drawings and clay work done by Negro 
boys and girls of her school, and inviting 
any who could to visit the school. Those 
living near Boston are also invited to visit 
Negro settlements, churches and Y. W. 
C. A. clubs. 

A special Friendship Tour, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, has been arranged for Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 1. Registration may be 
through the G.S. S. A. office. 

* * 


UNITED CHURCH DAY 


Feb. 28 is the date set aside this year for 
the observance of United Church Day 
throughout the denomination. Rev. Edna 


P. Bruner, general field worker, has pre- 
pared two worship services (Feb. 16 and 
23) for Universalist church schools, both 
having to do with the church—its contribu- 
tion through the ages and our individual 
relationship to it today. These are being 
sent to superintendents together with 
other helpful materials. 

* * 


OUR COLORED NEIGHBORS— 
PROBLEM OR ASSET? 


I am often asked what I think is the out- 
standing characteristic of the colored. 
people. Without hesitation I say, ‘‘As- 
piration.’’ Without this wonderful driving 
power where would they be? We speak 
with appreciation of the members of this 
race who have demonstrated their great- 
ness, such as Professor Carver, Roland 
Hayes, and Marian Anderson, but no one 
can conceive of the obstacles and handicaps 
each has endured and overcome. 

There was Marion X. She came to my 
home to be tutored in arithmetic. She 
was twenty-two years old and was prepar- 
ing for college—the School of Pharmacy. 
She was almost entirely self-taught, having 
had about two years of schooling all told. 
Born in the South, she lost her parents 
when a small child, and lived with an aunt 
who was a laundress. Marion spent most 
of her childhood helping her aunt, going 
to school a few weeks now and then. 
When grown she went to Chicago, where 
she lived with a cousin who was a masseuse. 
What she earned helping her cousin she 
saved that she might come to Boston. 
Here she lived with another cousin who 
was a cateress. 

When she came to me, on Saturday 
mornings, she was working as a maid at 
the State Theater afternoons and evenings; 
mornings she helped her cousin, and in her 
spare time she studied, continuing the 
task she had been working on all these 
years. She had done well for herself, but 
mathematics were impossible for her with- 
out help. Even the simple rudiments of 
arithmetic were Greek to her, but in three 
weeks she had come as far as long division. 
And then her health, of which she could 
never have had a great deal, gave out 
completely, a tragedy that so often over- 
takes those who must pay too great a price 
for success. Later, when she realized she 
could never accomplish the purpose for 
which she had worked so valiantly, she 
continued going to night school, just to be 
learning. For her first theme she chose 
the subject, ‘““America the Beautiful,” for 
she said, ‘In America there is opportunity 
for everyone!” 

I have seen this same high quality in 
grandmothers, toiling and sacrificing that 
their grandchildren might have the educa- 
tion they were denied. I have seen aunts 
and uncles denying themselves and saving 
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their pennies until they could bring one 
child and then another from the South and 
give them the chance to go to school. I 
have seen these big boys humbly and 
simply adjusting themselves to school life 
with children years younger, that they 
might make good. I have seen some of 
these young people go on to college and 
professional schools, always hoping there 
would be a place for them when they were 
fitted for it—with tragic disappointment 
awaiting most of them. 

Aspiration under such circumstances 
implies other qualities and a philosophy of 
life that has been an inspiration to me. 
Above all it implies patience. So many 
doors closed, or open such a little crack! 
And their loss is owr loss. 

Of all the other admirable qualities of 
which I might speak, if there were space, I 
must add one for which we should all be 
very grateful. That is loyalty, which also 
means patriotism. The Negro people that 
I know sing, with Marion X., ‘‘America 
the Beautiful,” only today it is ‘God Bless 
America,’”’ probably because they believe 
that the ideal of democracy will some day 
become a reality. Every one should read, 
in the Saturday Evening Post for Dec. 14, 
the article “It’s Our Country Too.” We 
admit that this terrible war is the result of 
failures and mistakes of the past. Let us 
hope that America awakes before it is too 
late. 

To this end each of us can contribute, 


first, by informing ourselves about con- 


ditions in our own community, and then 
helping to shape public opinion by ex- 
pressing our convictions whenever pos- 
sible. That is the way changes in public 
opinion come about, and you and I can 
have a part in helping to change the prob- 
lem of our colored neighbors into an asset. 
Beulah S. Cone. 


(Miss Cone is a teacher in a Roxbury, 
Mass., kindergarten, her classes being 
made up almost entirely of Negro children.) 

* ok 


ATTLEBORO AND THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


Asked how the Attleboro, Mass., church 
school carried out the American Friend- 
ship Program last year, Miss Mary B. 
Lillie, director of religious education, re- 
ported the following: 

Worship services following discussions 
of Negroes and our work at Suffolk. 

For the last of these services the Negro 
minister in town brought fifteen of his 
people to sing spirituals for a half hour. 

Four weeks of study of outstanding 
Negroes, Marian Anderson, Paul Robe- 
son, ete., using in the junior department a 
big cardboard bulletin board on which 
juniors posted pictures they had found. 

Primaries learned Negro spirituals and 
listened from week to week to music by 
colored composers—guessing what the 
preludes were and by whom. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Somerville First Mission Circle cele- 
brated its fortieth birthday on Tuesday, 
Jan. 7,in the parish house. Mrs. Arthur S. 
Waldron, chairman of the Circle, wel- 
comed the members and guests most cor- 
dially and then presented two ladies who 
were present at the first meeting, Mrs. Ida 
Smith and Mrs. Bertha Gifford, the latter 
serving her thirty-second year as treasurer. 

Mrs. George H. Ball, president of the 
Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women, brought greetings and gracious 
words of congratulation and praise. The 
thought that she left in the minds of her 
hearers was that of friendship—the friend- 
ship that shares with others what we have. 

The program was in charge of the only 
two living past presidents, Mrs. Everett I. 
Grant and Mrs. Walter E. Farnham. Mrs. 
Grant presented Mrs. Leighton, in a 
gracious speech voicing the deep apprecia- 
tion of the members for the fine service she 
had given to the Circle. Mrs. Leighton 
then gave a concise and intensely inter- 
esting history of the organization from its 
early days to the present, bringing to 
mind many earnest workers and many 
happy gatherings. 

In presenting Dr. Leighton, the be- 
loved minister of this church, Mrs. Farn- 


ham spoke of his loyalty and interest in 
the work of the women’s organizations, and 
his ready words of encouragement and 
approval. In contrast to Mrs. Leighton’s 
“Living Memories,” he spoke on “‘Making 
Memories Live,’ and warned all not to 
live too much on the memories of the 
“good old days,” but rather to use them 
as a foundation for progress and for in- 
spiration to do a larger work for the church 
of Jesus Christ. 

An inspiring service of dedication fol- 
lowed, led by Dr. Leighton. 

At noon an appetizing luncheon was 
served by Mrs. Raymond Doeg, chair- 
man, and her committee. Seated at the 
guest table with Mrs. Waldron, hostess, 
were: Mrs. Ball, state president; Miss Ida 
M. Folsom, of the national association; Dr. 
and Mrs. Leighton; Mrs. Ida Smith; Mrs. 
Bertha Gifford; Mrs. Everett I. Grant; 
Mrs. Walter Farnham; Mrs. Frederick 
Prechtel, fifth district director; and presi- 
dents or representatives of the West Som- 
erville, Arlington, Medford, East Boston, 
Charlestown and Cambridge Circles. 

Fach one had a pleasant greeting of good 
wishes and congratulations. Rev. Hazel 
J. Kirk and Mrs. Polsey also spoke briefly, 
Mrs. Polsey reading a letter from Mrs. 
Dickson of Malden. 
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At the afternoon meeting of the union, 
which has entered on its twenty-first year, 
Mrs. Walter Farnham, president, presided. 
The program, arranged by Mrs. Waldron 
and Mrs. Prechtel, was of music and 
poetry. Mrs. Louis H. Smith, soloist, 
sang a charming group of songs: “To Every 
Man there Openeth,” “‘The House by the 
Side of the Road” and ‘‘Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod.” Mrs. Elwood G. Bryant was 
her accompanist. 

Miss Ida Folsom was presented as the 
retiring president, as well as the first 
president, of the Poetry Fellowship of 
Maine, and also as a writer of poetry. 
She gave a most inspiring talk upon ‘“‘Re- 
ligion through Poetry’”’ and read, among 
other selections, a few of her own poems. 

An incident at the luncheon table added 
a bit of sentiment to the occasion. Dr. and 
Mrs. Leighton had recently celebrated 
their wedding anniversary, and Mrs. Wal- 
dron at the close of the luncheon quoted 
the well-known words, ‘‘We have the birth- 
day but you get the presents.”” Turning to 
Dr. Leighton she passed him an old-fash- 
ioned bouquet, asking him if he would like 
to present it to his bride. Taken com- 
pletely by surprise he rose grandly to the 
occasion. Then turning to Mrs. Leighton 
she gave her a boutonniere with which to 
adorn the happy bridegroom. 

H. Bland Powers. 


* * 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


World Day of Prayer will be observed 
this year on the first Friday of Lent. It is 
an interdenominational observance, and an 
international event. Annually on this day 
women of every race and color, and of 
all Christian denominations, come together 
to pray to Almighty God. The burden of 
the prayer this year will very likely be for 
an adequate peace which shall save the 
world from itself. There is need for this 
prayer. There is need that millions of 
people shall humbly “petition” for peace, 
because he who ‘“‘humbly’”’ petitions for 
peace has the beginnings of peace in his 
own heart. - The following statement 
taken from The Church Woman will be of 
interest, and will recall to us that lesson in 
geography with which we struggled so long 
ago when we were trying to fathom the sig- 
nificance of the international date line: 

“Again around the world, beginning in 
New Zealand and the Fiji Islands and end- 
ing at Gambell on St. Lawrence Island of 
Alaska, the day will be a continuous 
prayer.” 

Get your material for the day directly 
from the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

* * 


HAVE YOU ORDERED? 


Orders for the Dedication Day service 
are being received daily. Have you 
ordered your supply? If not, we suggest 
that you write to the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
at once. 
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Massachusetts News 


PASTORAL CHANGES 


Francis X. Cheney began his service as 
resident student pastor of the church in 
Roxbury on Sunday, Jan. 5. Under 
charge of the local Samaritan Society, the 
Roxbury parish gave a complimentary 
dinner and reception to the newly chosen 
leader on Tuesday evening, Jan. 21. A 
large company was present. Mr. Cheney 
has been serving as assistant to Rev. Her- 
bert Hitchen, minister of the Unitarian 
church in West Newton. 

According to an agreement entered into 
by the Framingham church, the Con- 
vention and Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D.D., Dr. Huntley was to serve as preacher 
in Framingham from the opening of the 
church season last September to the end 
of the calendar year. The thought in the 
minds of those concerned was that in these 
several months a resident pastor would be 
secured. The work has gone so success- 


fully during this period, the earnest hope is 


that Dr. Huntley will continue his present 
relations to the end of the church season 
in June. 

With Roxbury and Framingham prop- 
erly and pastorally cared for, it appeared 
that every vacancy in pastorates in Mas- 
sachusetts was filled. But other changes 
have come, several of them. The Christian 
Leader has announced the resignation of 
Rev. Douglas Frazier from the pastorate of 
the First Parish Church in Malden to 
enable Mr. Frazier to head up the new na- 
tional work of the Young People under 
charge of the General Convention. The 
Malden parish accepts the resignation and 
commends Mr. Frazier to those who will be 
his new charge in the country-wide field. 
His final Sunday service will be on Feb. 2. 
A special parish meeting was held on Jan. 
30, and among the several matters coming 
before the meeting was: “consideration of 
the action the parish will take in regard to 
securing a minister.”’ ; 

At practically the same time the minister 
of the Medford Square church, Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Abbe, has been released to become 
chaplain of the 101st Regiment of the 
26th Division of the Army. Mr. Abbe 
closed his work in Medford with the 
Sunday service on Jan. 19. Rey. U. S. 
Milburn, D. D., was the supply preacher 
in Medford on Jan. 26, and during the 
Sundays in February several near-by min- 
isters will be assigned to the pulpit of the 
Medford church. 

A recently held meeting of the parish in 
North Attleboro elected Rev. Lyman I. 
Achenbach of Gloucester as pastor. Mr. 
Achenbach accepts the election and plans 
to begin his new pastorate with the first of 
March. 

And a fourth pastorate to be vacated 
with the first of Marchisthat of Waltham. 
Rey. Edgar R. Walker, pastor for the past 
twelve years, takes up his new duties at 
that time in the church in Albion, N. Y. 


All of this means that within a little 
more than a month the four parishes of 
Malden, Medford, Gloucester and Wal- 
tham will be considering new leaders. 


ANNUAL PARISH MEETINGS 


The month of January is not only the 
natural but evidently the popular time 
for holding annual parish meetings. 

Tuesday, Jan. 14, was the date for the 
annual meeting in Orange. The evening 
was begun with a supper in charge of Mrs. 
Roden. On the same evening the Men’s 
Club bowling team got off to a good start 
by winning the first match in the local 
Inter-Church League. At the business 
session, Rev. Douglas H. Robbins was 
again enthusiastically chosen as minister 
for the new year and with hearty approval 
of his past services. The minister’s father, 
Dr. C. Guy Robbins of Chelsea, closed the 
evening’s program with an address upon 
the ‘Value of the Church.” 

When the Universalists of North Adams 
came together for their annual meeting 
recently, they came in large numbers and 
in the spirit of enthusiasm and good cheer. 
It is the hundredth year of the local church. 
An inviting program of activities was pre- 
sented by the officials and the minister, 
Rev. Pliny A. Allen, for the coming year. 
Mr. Allen asked that his people in the 
next twelve months give special attention 
to church attendance, to a pilgrimage to 
Gloucester, and to attendance at the 
meetings of the General Convention at 
Tufts College in September. 

The loyal Lawrence parish held its an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 13. Dr. Charles J. 
Burgess, the moderator, in opening the 
meeting, noted that the number present 
was greater than for several years. A 
budget of $6,500 for the coming year was 
adopted. In this, the amount of $500 was 
voted as an increase to the minister’s 
annual salary. On the following evening 
the teachers and officers of the church 
school met and planned out their program 
for the year ahead. The statement of the 
minister, Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, of 
his work in the past 13 months disclosed a 
more than busy season. 

In The News, the monthly bulletin of the 
Melrose church, there is the statement 
that at the annual meeting on Jan. 14, the 
treasurer, Ralph P. Kneeland, reported: 
“The church finished the year with a 
balance of $104.68. This is the first time 
we have not had a deficit in several 
years.” 

At the annual gathering of the groups of 
the First Church and Grace Church in 
Lowell held in Grace Church on Jan. 21, 
the meeting took an unusual but interest- 
ing form. Lengthy reports were omitted. 
Suggested plans were presented, officers 
chosen, and then Miss Blanche Gold- 
thwaite of Boston gave a clever, humorous 
entertainment to the enjoyment of every- 
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one. Some of the items which have come 
out of the Lowell church in the year are of 
unusual interest. Congregations have 
regularly been above 100; there were 176 
present upon a recent Sunday. Dr. Valen- 
tine, the minister, can proudly point to the 
Dime Endowment Fund and its steady 
growth which has reached $150. At 
Christmas time, a former Governor of 
New York wrote the minister: ‘Enclosed 
find a dime to help the good cause. Best 
wishes. Sincerely yours, Alfred EZ. Smith.” 
Pledges to the budget for 1941 already 
cover more than 90 percent of the total 
amount. 

With George A. Upton serving as mod- 
erator, the Salem parish held its annual 
meeting on Jan. 14. Reports from every 
department were most encouraging. The 
every-member canvass has resulted in an 
increased number of pledges with a total 
of $3,500. Returns from the fair were 
over $400. The Christmas offering through 
the Women’s Association, the Gamma 
Sigma Chi, and the envelopes amounted to 
$472. The Cheerful Workers have turned 
over to the society their accumulated funds 
to a total of $1,100. Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ster, the pastor, in his report stated that he 
had made 576 pastoral calls, had officiated 
at 32 funerals and six weddings. 


LAYMEN’S COUNCIL NEWS 


Sickness and inclement weather reduced 
attendance at the meeting of the central 
committee of the Laymen’s Council at 
Universalist Headquarters on Jan. 16. 
H. O. Lewis, chairman, Elwood Litchfield, 
secretary-treasurer, Arthur Knox, vice- 
president, R. F. Needham, field secretary, 
and Rey. Ernest T. Marble took action 
looking toward several objectives. A 
quarterly bulletin going into circulation 
shortly will contain essential information 
about the Council, helpful suggestions to 
club officers, and general news. Dr. 
Everett Thompson of the Springfield 
(Unity) Church has been enlisted on the 
central committee. The field secretary 
visited Palmer Jan. 28, to make plans for a 
meeting in the district headed by W. S. 
MacGeachey. He will speak at a laymen’s 
service in the East Boston church on 
Feb. 16. The next meeting of the central 
committee is set for Feb. 27. 


ADDENDA 


In the Young People’s Sunday obsery- 
ance in Salem on Jan. 19, George Thurber,. 
a local Salem student in: Tufts School of 
Religion, gave the sermon upon the 
subject, ‘“‘Facing the Rising Sun.” 

The annual meetings of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, the State 
Sunday School Association, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women, will be held in the church in 
Gloucester on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 13, 14 and 15. 

The final report of the church fair at 
Waltham shows a total of $489. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


_ First Universalist Society of Arlington One Hundred Years Old 


On Jan. 18 and 19 the First Universalist 
- Society of Arlington, Mass., observed its 
centennial, the meetinghouse having been 
dedicated Jan. 20, 1841. The society had 
its beginnings in 1822, when Rev. Thomas 
Whittemore preached alternate Sundays 
for several years. 

The celebration began with open house 
in the parish hall Saturday afternoon under 
the direction of Edith N. Winn. Tea 
was served by Mrs. Charles Duhig and 
Mrs. Howard Hawkins. Paula Pitko 


The church in 1840 


and Helen Nelson served refreshments to 
many visitors, who examined with great 
interest a display of photographs, books, 
documents, programs and other memora- 
bilia arranged by the centennial historian, 
Robert F. Needham. On sale was a 32- 
page illustrated booklet giving the history 
-of the church, written by Mr. Needham. 

In the evening the banquet was held. 
Music was furnished by Mrs. Margaret 
Sandberger, organist, Dorothy Churchill 
‘of Melrose, violinist, Mrs. Eleanor Schloes- 
ser, cellist, and Mrs. Ralph Churchill, 
pianist. Barbara Llewellyn was _re- 
sponsible for the decorations. Beautiful 
Paisley shawls adorned the walls. At the 
middle of the head table was a gilded model 
of the church building set in a bank of 
talisman roses. — 

At the close of dinner, David L. Peirce, 
chairman of the centennial committee and 
toastmaster, introduced special guests. 
At the head table were Dr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Cummins, Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
present pastor of the church, and Mrs. 
Rice, Dr. and Mrs. William Wallace Rose, 
Rey. Charles T. Hall, Rev. Edward L. 
Houghton, Mr. and Mrs. Irving C. Tom- 
linson, Rev. Rubens R. Hadley, Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
M. Estabrook, Mrs. Grady Feagan, Rev. 
John Nicol Mark, Rev. and Mrs. Laurence 
Barber, Rev. and Mrs. George Butters, 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond H. Stearns, Mrs. 
David Peirce, Virginia Dunlap and R, F. 
Needham. 


Rev. Charles T. Hall, dean of Arlington 
ministers, spoke a word on their behalf. 
Greetings from the town were brought by 
Harold M. Estabrook, chairman of the 
selectmen. Dr. Robert Cummins brought 
the good wishes of the Universalist General 
Convention. Mr. Peirce read letters of 
greeting from Winslow Chase Sisson, 
clerk of the First Parish, and Albert 
Wunderly, clerk of the Orthodox Congre- 
gational Society. Other letters came from 
Mrs. Anne Tyson of Detroit, formerly wife 
of the late Rev. Charles F. Patterson, 
Mrs. Frank L. Masseck of Santa Paula, 
Calif., widow of Rev. Frank L. Masseck, 
Rev Harry Fay Fister, pastor from 1893 
to 1909 and now of Milford, Mass., and 
Rev. William H. Gould, pastor from 1919- 
to 1923 and now of Turner Falls, Maine. 

Introducing Rev. Edward L. Houghton, 
pastor from 1885 to 1886, Mr. Peirce men- 
tioned the notable parish reunion of Nov. 
20, 1885, which had reinvigorated the 
church life at a critical time. Mr. Hough- 
ton, who is 80 years of age and now lives in 
retirement at Huntington, N. Y., urged his 
fellow ministers to stress the spiritual needs 
of mankind. 

Irving C. Tomlinson, pastor from 1889 
to 93, now on the board of the Christian 
Science Church in Boston, spoke of the 
sinister forces working for the disintegra- 
tion of the social order and said that the 
remedy for the ills of our time lies in the 
basic principles of the Universalist faith. 

The timelessness of the Universalist 
faith was mentioned by Rev. R. R. Had- 
ley, Mr. Rice’s predecessor and pastor of 
our church in Peabody. 

Raymond H. Stearns, president of the 
First Universalist Society, expressed thanks 
to Lois Mead, Barbara Llewellyn, Edith 
Winn, Mrs. Marion Peirce, Mrs. Helen 
Wyman, Mrs. Charles Duhig, Mrs. Alice 
Jones, Virginia Dunlap of Framingham 
and R. F. Needham for their efforts on the 
program. 

Nearly the entire century of the church’s 
history was spanned by the lives of two 
members present—Mrs. Addie L. Baker of 
Cambridge and Mrs. George L. Storer of 
Arlington, both born in 1852. Others 
with a long connection with the church 
were Mrs. Mary Winn, Rev. F. W. Gibbs, 
Fred Butterfield and Harry Peirce. Mrs. 
Winn, an active member of the church at 
the age of 86, began her association in 
1881. Mr. Gibbs was born in Arlington 
while his father was pastor, in Civil War 
days. 

Stating that the meetinghouse was 
built as an expression of the worth of man 
in the sight of God, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, pastor of our Lynn church, based 
the principal address of the evening upon 


three thoughts underlying the Universalist 
faith—the humanity of God, the divinity 
of man and the utility of religion as a way 
of life. A benediction by Mr. Gibbs 
brought the occasion to a close. 

Sunday morning, Jan. 19, a large con- 
gregation joined with the pastor in a solemn 
rededication of the church, the oldest 
in the town. The service closed with 
the singing of a hymn written for the 
dedication Jan. 20, 1841, by Mrs. Josiah 
Waldo. 

In addition to the choir, there was 
special music by Mrs. Laura Herrig 
Kelley, violinist, Katharine Yerrinton, 
pianist, and Mrs. Margaret Sandberger, 
organist. The choir included Annette 
Cutts, Barbara Shinn, Elena Shinn, Adele 
Needham, Gertrude Hesseltine, Ernest 
Hesseltine, Jr., John Wellington, Fred 
Stearns and Thomas L. Jones. Ushers 
were Ernest W. Davis, Herbert O. Dutcher, 
Arthur S. Harding and James F. Younie. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, in a powerful 
sermon entitled ‘Bred in the Great Tradi- 
tion,’ stressed the fact that machines 
created by man in the past 100 years have 
run away with him. Men with control of 
giant forces, he said, “hold pigmy concep- 
tions of ultimate destiny.’’ We can build 
giant bombers but cannot reproduce the 
rich beauties of 13th century stained 
glass. Looking back into history he ob- 
served that “the tenure of the tyrants has 
been short, and this has been the basis of 
Christian logic.’”” In conclusion, he quoted 
from the 1939 Christmas message of King 
George VI: “I said to a man who stood at 
the gate of the year, ‘Give me a light that I 
may tread safely into the unknown,’ and 
he replied, ‘Go out into the darkness and 
put your hand into the hand of God. That 
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shall be to you better than a light and safer 
than a known way.’”’ “In very reality,” 
said Dr. Cummins, “we go out into the 
darkness at the beginning of this year and 
the second century of this church.” 

Assisting in the service were Rey. Ed- 
ward L. Houghton, Rey. Francis W. 
Gibbs, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff. Mr. Gibbs, Dr. Perkins, 
Dr. Ratcliff and Dr. Cummins are mem- 
bers of the church. 

At the church school service each person 
present received a talisman rose. The 
school was established in June 1841. The 
great-grandchildren of Deacon Thomas 
Peirce are the fourth generation to grow 
up in the school. Worship was conducted 
by Betty Bennett. Rev. Robert M. Rice 
gave a brief address on the significance of 
certain ideas taught during five score years. 

On Monday afternoon the members of 
the Samaritan Society heard a talk by 
Prof. Alfred Cole of Tufts College on Uni- 
versalist history and Rev. John Murray, 
founder of the denomination, whose 200th 
birthday anniversary will be observed this 
year. 

Among the parishioners who “came 
home”’ for the celebration were Samuel T. 
Cushing of Upper Montclair, N. J., with 
Mrs. Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace M. 
Powers of Jackson Heights, N. Y.,and Mrs. 
Fred Tuttle of South Royalston, Mass. 


BOSTON MINISTERS MEET 


The meeting on Jan. 20 of the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Association was 
called to order in the Lynn, Mass., church 
at 10.45 a. m. President George Wood 
presided over the largest meeting of the 
year, 387 being present. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer was read and approved. 
Dr. George E. Huntley reported that the 
organ committee was at work, but had 
little to report as yet. Dr. William Wal- 
lace Rose then spoke a word of welcome 
for the Lynn church, told briefly the story 
of the Hutchinson memorial chancel, and 
led the group in a litany and hymn of de- 
votion. 

President Wood introduced Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins as the speaker. His subject 
was “Symbolism in the Service of Wor- 
ship.” Dr. Perkins said that much of 
Protestantism, especially the liberal wing, 
has lost the high art of conducting public 
worship, but that we are beginning to 
realize our mistake. 

Using the recently dedicated chancel in 
the Lynn church as an illustration, Dr. 
Perkins said that a chancel speaks a pro- 
found message. 1. At the center of the 
church there is the lighted cross, speaking 
its message as to the reason for worship. 
Directly underneath the cross is the com- 
munion table, expressing the meaning of 
the fellowship of the cross. 2. At one side 
and in the foreground there is the lectern, 
symbolizing the great literary tradition of 
the church. 3. On the opposite side and 
prominently in the foreground there is the 
pulpit, emphasizing the great prophetic 


function of the church and the place of the 
sermon in worship. 4. Lastly, on either 
side of the chancel there are the choir 
stalls, giving sacred music and the choir a 
definite part in the worship program. 
When one’s attention is thus fixed from 
the time of entrance into the church toward 
the symbolism. and meaning of the chancel, 
then his worship must sense the Presence, 
the Companionship and the Will of God. 

A question period followed Dr. Perkins’ 
address. The meeting adjourned with a 
benediction by Dr. Huntley. A large num- 
ber of the group remained to enjoy a fine 
luncheon served in the parish house by the 
ladies of the church. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Sixty people attended the premiére of 
the motion picture ‘Ferry Beach in Ac- 
tion’’ in the Malden, Mass., church Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 19. The second show- 
ing was at Manchester, N. H., Jan. 26. 
Future bookings include Auburn, Maine, 
Feb. 1, Framingham, Mass., Feb. 14, and 
Lynn, Mass., March 21. 

The officers and directors of the associa- 
tion met at headquarters Jan. 29. 

A picture story of mountain climbing 
in Alaska in Life of Jan. 20 brought a 
Ferry Beacher into the limelight, Mrs. 
Barbara Polk Washburn, daughter of 
Alvar Polk who was treasurer of the 
association from 1930 to 1935. 

Laymen in the Pittsfield, Maine, church 
are considering plans for a cottage on the 
lot which the church bought last summer 
as a memorial to Rev. Milo Folsom. It 
is near the Underwood and between the 
lots owned by Rev. Warren Lovejoy and 
Lafayette Clarke. There are many more 
50 by 100 foot lots in this area at the bar- 
gain price of $150. Other churches would 
profit by having cottages for their dele- 
gations. Likewise Universalist families 
would find it advantageous to have a sum- 
mer cottage adjacent to a wonderful 
private beach and beautiful pine grove. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, Miss Ida M. 
Folsom and Rev. Douglas Frazier are 
making plans for the Boston metropolitan 
reunion. Another Ferry Beach gathering 
will take place at Bridgeport, Conn. Dates 
will be announced shortly. 

The public meeting of the Massachusetts 
A. U. W. brought together many Ferry 
Beachers, including Mrs. Evelyn Colcord of 
Provincetown, Rev. and Mrs. George 
Welch and Mrs. A. J. Buffington of Mon- 
son. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson has already re- 
ceived birthday contributions toward the 
1941 fund. A number of members sent in 
their 1941 association dues in advance of 
the official notice. The season has really 
begun in view of requests for room reserva- 
tions and applications for work on the staff. 

The awards in an attendance contest 
sponsored by the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. with the co- 


‘operation of the Massachusetts Univer- 


salist Convention will be, first, a paid 
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1eservation for one delegate at the Y. P. 
C. U. institute and, second, a paid reser- 
vation for a delegate to the third annual 
Labor Day week-end conference. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


There will be an open meeting of the 
IT. W. A. in the Universalist chureh at 
Peabody, Mass., Tuesday evening, Feb. 
4, at 7.45. Brief talks will be given by 
various members of the association. 


COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF BOSTON 


Services are held at Symphony Hall 
Sundays at 10.30 a.m. There is an open 
forum after the meeting. Speakers for 
February are: Feb. 2, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes on “‘What Does the World Today 
Contain for Happiness?” Feb. 9, Prof. 
Max Lerner on ‘The Peace after the War.” 
Feb. 16, Elmer Davis, C. B. S. radio com- 
mentator, on “What Kind of War Is 
This?” Feb. 28, Prof. Frederick L. 
Schuman on “America’s Destiny.” 


FERRY BEACH MOVIES 


A reel of movies taken the past season at 
Ferry Beach is available for booking and 
exhibition under the personal direction of 
the secretary, R. F. Needham. Time of 
showing, 85 minutes. There is no rental 
charge. The only expense is that ofjthe 
secretary’s transportation. In the case of 
churehes some distance from Boston ar- 
rangements will be made for a circuit book- 
ing to keep the cost at a minimum. Ad- 
dress inquiries to the secretary at 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 


HERE AND THERE IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester. The annual meeting of 
this church was held on Wednesday, Jan. 
15. It was reported that there were 125 
resident and 44 nonresident members. 
The church sent 11 Christmas baskets to 
deserving people in the parish. After this 
meeting a covered-dish supper was served, 
after which the annual parish meeting was 
held. Reports were encouraging. The 
treasurer reported all bills paid and a sub- 
stantial amount in the treasury. The 
pastor, Rev. Sidney J. Willis, reported 
that he had officiated at 3 weddings, 2 
christenings and 82 funerals, that he had 
received 10 people into the church and 
made 500 calls, and had spoken over the 
radio 12 times. Mr. Willis is secretary of 
the local ministers’ association. During 
the year new tables and new dishes were 
purchased for the kitchen, and $190 was 
spent upon the church roof. A pair of 
brass candlesticks was given by Mrs. Percy 
Folsom. The report of the young people 
was outstanding. 


Concord reports that the church finished 
the year with a surplus in the treasury. 
Rev. J. W. Haskell reports that during his 
four years here he has received 65 into 
church membership and baptized 34. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1941 


Woodsville reports an encouraging an- 
nual meeting. The minister, Rev. A. W. 
Altenbern, reports that over $2,000 was 
“dug up” by the church in various ways, 
not including the expense of the new carpet 
put in at Easter time. The trustees were 
_ instructed to arrange for an observance of 
the church’s 50th anniversary during 1941. 
This is one of the best churches in the state. 


Nashua. This church held its annual 
parish meeting on the evening of Jan. 20. 
Supper was served by the Unity Club. All 
societies are in splendid condition. The 
parish treasurer’s report was especially 
encouraging. It is expected that the 
church will be redecorated the coming 
season and the electric light fixtures mod- 
ernized. 


Claremont has a new minister in the 
person of Rev. Ernest Brown, Jr. 


Dover. It is expected that this church 
will soon call a student, who will give 
part of his time to the work until after 
graduation in June, when he will become 
full-time pastor. 


Westmoreland is showing good results 
under Rev. Harold M. Frye. The Christ- 
mas services were impressive, especially in 
the evening for the pageant, “The Na- 
tivity.”” On Christmas Eve the young 
people sang carols at the County Hospital 
and to the shut-ins about town. On Dec. 
1 Mr. Frye was appointed chaplain of the 
County Farm. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


CONNECTICUT RECORDS 
TO BE DEPOSITED 
WITH STATE LIBRARY 


By vote of the executive committee of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
Jan. 20, the records of the State Conven- 
tion, for 108 years, and of several of the 
associations, which date back more than a 
century, will be deposited with the State 
Library in Hartford for safekeeping. The 
library will make photostatic copies of 
about 1,800 pages of original records next 
summer. Then duplicates will be de- 
posited with the State Convention secre- 
tary and the originals will be available in 
the state archives at any time. Among 
appropriations voted at the January 
meeting was one of $300 for the G.S.S. A. 
and another of $100 for the Universalist 
Publishing House special fund. 


Danbury. Young People’s Day was ob- 
served in this church. The entire service 
was conducted by young people. Helen 
A. Hersey and Raymond C. Hopkins (local 
and state president) gave brief addresses; 
Bertha Clasendorf, secretary, offered the 
prayer; Albin Voegel read the Scriptures; 
Lillian Clasendorf sang a solo and Ken- 
neth Lee conducted the service. The 
young people’s choir participated. A jubi- 
lee celebration is being planned for the 
50th anniversary of the union next No- 
vember. The union’s budget averages a 
little more than $300 a year. 


New Haven. ‘The parsonage, unoc- 
cupied by a minister’s family for many 
years, has been renovated for the present 
minister, Rev. Robert H. Barber. The 
Theodore A. Fischer memorial trust fund 
has been increased to $5,000. 


Stamford is preparing for its 100th an- 
niversary the last week in April. 


WORLD DAY OF 
PRAYER MATERIAL 


The Universalist Publishing House is 
prepared to sell the material for the 
World Day of Prayer, Friday, Feb. 28, and 
should appreciate receiving orders early 
and with payment if ordered in small 
quantities. 

AE UMUO SETA CD. 5-. c's vicly See free 


World Day of Prayer Program . .2 cents 
RORDCT Sams: Corin, “Site neni 5 cents 
Handbook for Leaders........ 10 cents 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 
JANUARY 19 


Perry, N. Y. At this church Chapin 
Smith led the service; Frank Anderson and 
Losi Cheney gave readings from Riis’ 
“Now I am for the Churches’; Neal 
Pickard and Janet Bergerson sang special 
numbers; Carl Buckland and Eugene Rice 
were ushers; Donald Pickard passed out 
pamphlets; and Miss Jean Stetson of 
Middleport was the speaker on the topic 
“Religion, the Ally of Youth.” 


Morrisville, Vt. Miss Alice Emmons, a 
student at the State Normal School in 
Johnson, and Harold Eaton, who is at- 
tending Goddard College, preached on the 
topic ‘‘What Liberal Young People Are 
Thinking.’”’ Other young people taking 
part in the service were George Griggs, 
Richard Adams, Horace Towne and Norris 
Mercia. 


OLINDA ACTIVE IN 
RED CROSS WORK 

The parish of Olinda, Ont., with Mrs. 
Albert Bruner who is chairman of the 
whole township, is doing Red Cross work. 

New floor coverings and storm windows 
have been purchased for the church. 

The church gave a large Christmas dona- 
tion to a colored family of 15. The Sunday 
school yoted a sum of money and gifts of 
vegetables to the local Salvation Army, 
who served a hot lunch recently to 160 
children, 

The young people of the church and com- 
munity held a ecard party in the parish 
house Jan. 9, the proceeds for the benefit of 
soldiers who have gone from the locality 
to training camps and to England. 

Rev. G. H. Campbell, pastor, and Mrs. 
Campbell and their son Robert were guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Miner on Dec. 24. 
Mr. Miner is a naturalist and is well known 
in North America for his work of conser- 
vation of wild life. By banding he has 
added much to the knowledge of the flight 
of wild geese and ducks. 

The church and community send best; 
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wishes to Rev. Edna P. Bruner, new 
general field worker for the denomination. 
She was a member of the Sunday school 
and Y. P. C. U. of this church. 


STAFFORD CHURCH 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


In spite of a severe storm and much ill- 
ness, attendance was good at the annual 
parish meeting and potluck supper held 
Thursday evening, Jan. 16, at the Stafford, 
Conn., church. 

Rey. Clifford D. Newton was re-elected 
pastor for the 12th year and Frank Sharp 
was re-elected treasurer and parish clerk. 
Reports of all organizations were encour- 
aging. The society voted to buy new 
hymnals and to entertain the State Con- 
vention in 1942. 

In November the men served a public 
supper. On Christmas Sunday, the young 
people held a candlelighting service, which 
included a dramatization of the story, ‘‘The 
Little Clay Lamp,” from the Leader. 
Jan. 19 was observed as Young People’s 
Day. Young men conducted the opening 
service. 


CHURCH OF THE MEDIATOR 
IN PROVIDENCE REPORTS 


The Mission Circle packed two large 
boxes for our people in the South for 
Christmas. On Christmas Sunday a pair of 
candlesticks were dedicated in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Leander Gardiner. The 
donor was Miss Marion L. Gardiner, who a 
year ago presented the church with a com- 
munion cross. 

During the fall the following orders 
attended special services: the DeMolay, 
the Rainbow Girls and the Knights of 
Pythias. The last named gave a floral 
bouquet to Deacon Walter IF’. Sprague, who 
has been a member of their order for 
nearly 70 years, and who is this year ob- 
serving his 90th birthday. 

The Alliance and Y. P. C. U. have co- 
operated in restaining and upholstering the 
reed chairs of the church. The Alliance 
each Wednesday meets with a corps of 
workers of the Episcopal church and does 
Red Cross work. 

Youth Sunday was observed on Jan. 
12, when the morning service was in charge 
of young people. Russell Mowry gave the 
sermon. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 18 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 
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WITH THE HOME GUARD 

IN ENGLAND 

(Continued from page 98) 

This absence of signposts should improve 
the general intelligence of the walker. I 
need hardly say that such a map is a 
treasured possession, as no more are being 
issued—and no one who is not a British 
subject is allowed to have one and even the 
Britisher doesn’t brandish the map openly 
in the eyes of ‘“‘the law.” 

Still, war or no war, we can find unspoiled 
places in the country and we can wander 
on the downs and admire the wide sweep 
of the rolling downs or the quiet lane in the 
deep valley which the war has hardly got 
to yet—that is unless you see and very 
definitely hear the rattle of a tank spoiling 
the peace of the countryside. But the 
birds will sing when the horrible thing has 
gone by. Hitler said he would make a 
walk in a country lane no holiday. In this 
boast he has signally failed. 

A lot of our big country houses have 
been turned into barracks and the poor 
wretch of a soldier, born and bred in the 
city, finds the country life not much to his 
liking. After all, when you have seen the 
church (which probably does not appeal 
to him) and possibly some other interesting 
building—well, what concrete thing is 
there to see and enjoy but the pub—and 
the pub and the café benefit by this war- 
like turn of public events. 

Youth organizations go on as_ usual 
where there is youth to fill the ranks. 
The young men have gone into the army, 
navy or air force; but the older men have 
taken their places. Youth is at the helm. 
Youth is helping the A. R. F. as messengers 
and is learning to shoulder a rifle in the 
Home Guard. Youth is manning the 
First Aid Posts—in this last the Scouts are 
doing very good service. Youth is work- 
ing under the rain of bombs at the London 
hospitals, carrying out the patients to 
places of comparative safety. Youth is 


under fire and sharing the common danger . 


with grown men. We are all in the front 


line and who cares? 


(For this letter we are indebted to Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, to whom it was 
sent by an English Boy Scout for his own 
Boy Scout troop. The Editor.) 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach of Gloucester, 
Mass., has resigned his pastorate to accept 
a call to our church in North Attleboro, 
Mass. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins preached in his 
former church in Lynn, Mass., on Sunday, 


Jan. 26. His topic was “Living Re- 
ligiously.”’ 
Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson of 


Joliet, Ill., gave an interpretative reading 
of The White Cliffs, Jan. 26, for the benefit 
of refugees who fled to England for re- 
ligious liberty. 


Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, dean of the 
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For Lenten Offering 


““PALM BRANCHES” 


LENTEN 


Self-Denial Protected Slot Offering Envelopes 


in colors on Strong, Serviceable Paper 


Self-checking spaces against each day in the 
season of Lent are provided on the front 


Sizes 3 1-4 x 5 1-2 inches 


Price, $1.50 per hundred 
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Institute of World Affairs, addressed the 
Men’s Club of the Cambridge, Mass., 
church in the church vestry on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 22. He dealt with world 
events. 


Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford,’ 


Conn., was re-elected for a third term 
president of the Connecticut Council’ of 
Churches at its annual meeting, held 
Jan. 18, in the West Hartford church. 
Herbert E. Belden, state treasurer, also 
attended the meeting. 


Miss Hortense Keables, an active worker 
in the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, was severely stricken Jan. 23 and 
is in a serious condition at the Emergency 
Hospital, Washington. She returned in 
November from a year’s tour of the coun- 
try and a winter in California. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of 
Blanchester, Ohio, reached the 59th an- 
niversary of their marriage on Saturday, 
Jan. 25. Neither is in the best of health. 
They wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking friends for their kind inquiries 
and the letters, etc., which they have sent 
them from time to time. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Alvar W. 
Polk and Miss Dora J. Brown, of the book- 
room at headquarters, attended a farewell 
dinner to Harry F. Keiser, retiring mana- 
ger of the Methodist Book Concern, given 
at the City Club on Jan. 23. Mr. Keiser 
leaves soon to take up his duties as mana- 
ger of the Chicago office of the Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. Representatives were 
present from the religious houses in Boston. 
Mr. Keiser was presented with a traveling 
bag from his associates. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Received from the Central Fellowship Committee 
certificate of reciprocal fellowship of Rev. Ernest A. 
Brown, Jr. 
Arthur A, Blair, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. William J. 
Arms to Illinois. 
Accepted on letter of transfer Rev. Robert Tipton 
from Pennsylvania. 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

At her request, letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation granted to Rev. Ethel A. Knapp of Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

Lay license for three years issued to Prof. Angus H. 
McLean of Canton Theological School. | 

Transfer of Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot to the 
New York Convention accepted. 

; Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p. m. 
Feb, 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 
March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
Nak. 
March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Ne Ya 


April 18. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
We Ws 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 


N..Y. 
Pulpit GOWNS 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 


needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hi 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 
200 Roems 
Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath . e Xaeanae 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“hae for | 


__The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 

ew England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACB 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., $.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

A London teacher, who has been greatly 
impressed by the spirit of the children in 
his school who have shared with him the 
dangers of the battle of London, tells that 
when his boys came across the line “Oh, 
to be in England!” in their reading, he said: 
“This is the first line of a famous poem. 
Do you know who wrote it?” ‘Hitler,’ one 
of the boys answered, and all the youngsters 
yelled at once their delight.—Methodist 
Recorder. 

* * 

Woven wood is to be the next fad on the 
market, according to a recent news story. 
You might call the wife’s attention to that, 
and suggest that she defer buying that new 
dining room set for the present. Then 
with the woven wood fad in full swing she 
might knit a new dining room set while she 
is attending her club meetings.— Religious 
Telescope. 

* ok 

Quiggle: “Why is it that you women 
always insist on having the last word?” 

Mrs. Quiggle: “We don’t. The only 
reason we get it is that we always have a 
dozen arguments left when you stupid men 
are all run out.’—Virginia Methodist 
Advocate. 

* * 

Londoner (to Scot, on a visit): “‘Let’s 
take a taxi.” 

Sandy: “Nae, mon. I dinna like taxis. 
If I sit wi’ ma back tae the driver I feel 
sick, an’ if I sit facing the meter I feel 
jJuist as bad.”—Washingion Post. 

* * 

Young Niece: “Auntie, were you ever 
proposed to?” 

Aunt Polly: “Once dear—a gentleman 
asked me to marry him over the phone, but 
he had the wrong number.’’—Boston 
Globe. 


* * 


‘ 


“What,” asks a noonday orator, “‘is 
more genuinely satisfying than a tie be- 
tween father and son?” Two ties—if father 
wishes to be completely dressed.—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

* * 

“Bragson talks a great deal about his 
family tree.” 

“Yes, a family tree is much like other 
trees—the smallest twigs do the most 
rustling.’’—Advance. 

*  * 

Landlady: “If you don’t stop playing 
that saxophone you’ll drive me crazy.” 

Sax Player: ‘‘Guess it’s too late. I 
stopped playing an hour ago.’’—Los Angeles 
Times. 

* * 

A highbrow is a man who is educated 
above his intelligence, and tells you 
things you already know in language that 
you cannot understand.—E xchange. 

He hg 

Notice in business office: Persons having 
no business in this office will please transact 
it as quickly as _ possible—Milwaukee 
Journal. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


ANNOUNCING 


EARTH'S COMMON THINGS 


by the Rev. Max A. Kapp 


A Lenten Devotional Manual for 1941 


A page from Earth’s Common Things: 


THE LENTEN QUEST 
The Many-Splendored Things 


THURSDAY, February 27. (Read Psalm 108 : 1-14.) 


“In wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 
Men look for God and fancy Him concealed; 
But in earth’s common things He stands revealed, 
While grass and flowers and stars spell out His name.” 


MEN of mystical experience tell us of illuminations that come to 
them—the bursting or the dawning of an inward light which is at once 
seeing and understanding and enjoying. It is as if there came a height- 
ened awareness of qualities in ordinary things that we miss in our 
casual, and hurried, and careless observation. Francis Thompson 
laments that we “‘miss the many-splendored thing”’ while angel wings 
beat against our clay-shuttered doors. Some of us come back from a 
long sickness to our familiar customs, and experience the incredible 
sweetness of the wonted ways which are unnoted and unfelt by most. 
One man writes that as he faced the knowledge that he was soon to die, 
everything took on deep-hued tones of autumnal splendor, as the 
commonplace for the first time revealed its marvel. 


Through these Lenten days, I am seeking to live more deeply, 
more freely, and my prayer is the opening of my life to influences that 
link me with the hidden meanings that lie in common things. There 
will be no prophet ecstasies for me, but perhaps some “‘lifted moments 
above the drift of days, when life’s great meaning breaketh in sun- 
rise on my ways.” I must learn to rive the husks off the daily encoun- 
ters and circumstances. There shall I find homely truth and joy, and 
there duty will speak to me, there shall I find God, shining through the 
seams of the ordinary. 


Prayer. O God, Thou hast left Thy traces deep within, and deep 
answers unto deep. Attune me, waken me, draw me by Thy love. 
Amen. 


Sample copies will be mailed to all churches soon. Last year some of our 
people were unable to secure our manual because the edition was sold out before 
they ordered. Be sure to send us your order at an early date. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street “3+ Boston, Mass. 


